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INVITATION. 


ites are always welcome at The Com- | 
panion building, and every opportunity is 

gladly given them to witness each stage in the | 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them | 
through the various departments, and to point 

out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 

folding and mailing, in addition to all the details | 
of business and editorial management, is carried | 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 

of occupation to interest every one and well | 
repay a visit. 


| 
NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Pps is the seasonable subject of this 
week’s cover-page pictures, and although 
the Charles River, near Boston, is the scene, 
they may stand as typical of many another 
quiet reach of water where this delightful pas- 
time flourishes. A recent writer has whimsi- 
cally argued that every patriot should be able 
to manage a canoe, since canoeing is, he says, 
the only sport we inherited from the first lords 
of the soil, the Indians. There may be better | 
reasons; but this is a good one, especially if 
the young man who plans to take friends ca- 
noeing lays proper stress on the most significant 


passage, ‘‘be able to manage.’’ 
|' is worth noting that. on the spot where | 
Roger Williams and five companions are sup- 
_ posed to have landed, after banishment from | 
Massachusetts, two hundred and seventy years | 
ago, and founded Providence, Rhode Island, a | 
granite monument, with bronze panels bearing | 
appropriate inscriptions, was recently unveiled | 
by the Providence Association of Mechanics | 
and Manufacturers. Preliminary to this event, 
the name of Roger Williams Square was given 
to the small park in which the monument 
stands. A Founder’s day, to be observed an- 
nually, is now foreshadowed, nor can one say 
less than that the revival of interest in person- 
alities like Roger Williams is a very wholesome 
symptom. . 


Cy) 





he official who has charge of the campaign 

against moths expresses the eneouraging | 
belief that the brown-tail moth is now practi- 
cally under control in Massachusetts. June 
was the time when damage from the cater- 
pillars could be looked for, and examination of 
the infested territory revealed very little of it. 
This authority is not so sure that such effective | 
work has been accomplished in dealing with 
the gipsy-moth. He expects good results from 
the thirty thousand European parasites of the 
two varieties of moths which have been liber- 
ated in the worst infested sections of the state ; 
but at the best there must be years of work yet | 
to win this fight against the moths, and the | 
best hope any one has is that the splendid | 
codperation between individuals, municipalities 
and the state, which has accomplished so much, 
may continue. 


& 


y way of diversity, along with the anec-| 

dotes of cats that were taken a hundred 
miles from home and found the way back, 
comes a brief biography of Robin of Man-| 
chester, New Hampshire, a cat that was twenty- 
four years old in May. Up toa year ago he 
drove all other cats from his premises. Now 
his hearing has failed, his teeth are all gone, 
and his claws are, it may be assumed, a negli- 
gible quantity. When younger he was a cat of 
uncommon intelligence, one of his accomplish- 
ments being to get the chickens together at bed- 
time. And he was a moral cat as well, and | 
never slept outdoors a night in his life, 
What a wise, superior eye Robin must have | 
turned upon vagrant cats! But home-keeper 
that he was, he must have felt fraternally for | 
the cats that people try to lose or give away, 
and that always come back. 





safe and sane Fourth of July, and although 
one of them, Springfield, Massachusetts, left | 
some little leeway for effervescent patriotism, 
the other, Hartford, Connecticut, seems to have | 
put in the stepper and hammered it down. 
The Hartford ordinance provided that from 
sunset, July 3d, to four p. m. of July 5th ‘‘no 
person shall fire or explode any fireworks, 
cannon, firecrackers, torpedoes or other explo- | 
sive substances, nor shall burn any composition, | 
such as red fire or similar burning substances, 
in the streets and parks and public places.’’ 
Violators of this ordinanee were to be punished | 
by a fine not exceeding twenty dollars. It | 
would be a little too much to expect that this 
preventive legislation won the approval of 
everybody. But it might be suggested that 
such a law bas negative merits, at least, which | 


Bie New England cities were anxious for a} 


| at the 


|on mys bed vun hour more queek. 
| alvays go to bed at halluf past seven.’’ 


| to fare to this far corner of the country to find 
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explosives do not possess—that it endangers | 
nobody’s hands or eyes, and that no small boy 
dies of lockjaw because of it. 


atural philosophy demonstrated long ago 

the foolishness of alighting backward from 
a street-car, and now another kind of law em- 
phasizes the fact. In the Massachusetts Superior 
Court there recently came up the case of a 
woman who sued a street-railway company for 
damages because of injuries received in leaving 
a car. The defense was that the passenger 
had dismounted with her face to the rear of the 
car, and because of this the judge said to the 
jury, ‘‘I shall instruct you, gentlemen, as a 
matter of law, that if this plaintiff in getting 
from this car got off from the left side, placing 
her left hand on the stanchion of the car and 
her right foot on the ground, so that she faced 
the rear of the car, and while the car was in | 
motion attempted to get off while facing the | 
rear of the car, she is guilty of contributory 
negligence and cannot recover.’’ To know 
that one who does this stupid thing has no | 
recourse, whatever the consequences, may tend 
to make some people more careful. | 
i) | 


AN EARLY START. 


(= to bed early does not always insure 
early rising. At least it did not in Mrs. 
Hamilton’s household. 


During her waking hours Swedish Johanna 
was entirely satisfactory and her ears suffi- 
ciently acute, but Johanna’s waking hours did 
not begin early enough to suit her mistress. 
Yet getting Telus up in season was a prob- 
lem. No noise, @ ently, was loud enough 
to disturb her matutinal slumbers. The scream- 
ing blue jays, that made themselves obnoxious | 
to all the Saher at daybreak, merely soothed | 
Johanna to deeper slumbers. The milkman’s | 
call that banished sleep from the household at 
six never disturbed the unconscious id, and 
she was likewise deaf to the ear-splitting } 

histle. The aod 


from the seven o’clock whi 
strenuous of alarm-clocks could set on 
pillow and do its worst. Although it always 
went off with a suddenness that came near to 
giving nervous prostration to all the Hamiltons, 
Johanna merely smiled in her sleep and slum- 
bered on. The only way to bring the drowsy 
maid to consciousness was to go to. her bedside 
and shake her. 
One day Mrs. Hamilton was seized by a} 
bright thought. Perhaps Johanna was si ing | 


suggested the lady, ‘‘suppose 
= go to an hour earlier than usual to-night. | 
erhaps you’ll be able to wake up that much 


sooner in the morning.’’ 

‘Vell, I vill 7 R' meesis,’’ promised 
Johanna, but she di look entirely happy | 
prospect. 

Dinner was served at six. At half past six | 
Mrs. Hamilton went to the kitchen to tell 
Johanna what to cook for 


” 


but the | 
fire was out, the kitchen deserted ; the maid had 


irs. Hamilton found her just get- 
ing into bed. 

_ **Why, Johanna,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘are you | 
il? Aren’t you going to wash the dinner | 
dishes ? in the world are you going to 
bed now for?’’ 

** No, meesis, my is not seeck,’’ returned | 
Johanna, somewha' img 2 ‘‘and my vould | 
like to vash mys deeshes, only I tank my must 
do like meesis tole my. She is tole m to go 
y 


> 


| 
CASEY’S “TABLE D’HOTE.” 
he concentrated essence of American enter- | 
prise is displayed in the desert towns of | 
Nevada. In the Outing Magazine a writer 
deseribes a big, square, wooden hotel, which 
stands forth in a town of tents and shacks like 
a battle-ship amid a fishing fleet. And one has 


that ‘‘weleome at an inn’’ which cities have 
forgotten. Waiting on the porch is Mrs. Casey, 
the landlord’s wife, blowing a horn and cheerily 
ealling: 


**Dinner’s hot and waiting! Come in to the 
best hotel in a hundred miles!’’ 

It seems worth while to recall some of the 
items of that memorable menu down at Casey’ 
in the camp of Beatty, not far from the edge o 
Death Valley, amid as ghastly an isolation of 


roast spring chicken, lettuce salad, corn on the 
cob, green-apple pie, English — 
apples and grapes, and fresh milk.’’ 

There were telephones in the bath- 
tubs and running water; in short, all the com- 
forts of home most of the luxuries. Beatty 
is five days by freight from a railroad and 
lumber is a staggering luxury. Ringed about 
by painted mountains, whose towering slopes | 
are wondrously streaked with crimson and | 
green, the new camp seems vastly more remote | 
from the world of men than could be measured | 
in miles of desert. 





® & 


EQUALLY EXASPERATING. 
iw > there anybody quite as tiresome,’’ said 
Smith, ‘‘as Robinson, who invariably comes 
round, after something happens, and says, ‘I | 
told you so’ 2”? 


_‘*Yes,’’ said Jones. ‘‘Brown is quite as | 
tiresome. He never says ‘I told you so’ in so| 
many words, but he never fails to turn up with | 
the remark, in a tone of mournful triumph, 
‘And yet I was wholly unable to make any of 
you perceive, although it was perfectly clear to 


| my mind, that such would be the inevitable 


result.’ ’ 
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OLD from candy dishes and in neat, attractive 

boxes, by leading dealers who select first of all 
Delicious Boston Chocolates — the package 
in which they come being incidental, the 
goods being of first importance. 











“Retained when all 
other foods are 
rejected.” 


Best for Babies. 


The ease with which it is digested and 

assimilated and its richness in the elements of 

nutrition make BENGER’s Foop the most desirable 

food for babies and young children. It contains none 

of the rough particles which are peculiarly irritating to 

the sensitive stomach, but is a smooth, creamy food, 

extremely rich in all the elements of nutrition. It is 
the best solution of the problem of hand-rearing. 


Do Your Best for Baby. Feed it 
BENGER’S FOOD. 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet. 
Sold in tins by first-class druggists, or sent post-paid by 


BENGER’S FOOD, Limited, 


78 Hudson Street, New York. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
Sole Importers. 
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The name 

“* FLORENCE” 
on an Oil Stove 
means BEST. 


The Florence Automatic Wickless, Valveless, Blue-Flame Oil Cooking 
Stove burns ordinary kerosene oil—works ou a new principle—you 
regulate the flame by a turn of the lever, as shown by the above cut, 
so that the heat is always under absolute control—always ready, con- 
venient and economical—no clogging or leaky valves, no troublesome 
wick, hence no smoke, no kitchen full of soot. 


Oil Stove 


is constructed on scientific principles and possesses a wider range of use- 
fulness than any other oil stove made. Florence Automatic Oil 
Stoves are sold by 
dealers generally. 
If your dealer 
does not sell them 
send for our illus- 
trated catalogue, 
which gives full 
description, or 
come and see our 
daily demonstra- 
tion of cooking 
on these Florence 
Automatic Oil 
Stovesatourstore. 


Central Oil and 


Gas Stove Co., 
17 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Factory at Gardner, Mass. 
Makers of the celebrated 
Florence Oil Stoves. 
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CHAPTER THREE. 


S HROUGH that slow, 
sunny day, while the 
: ship hurried northward, 


Archie and Jack found much 
to say to each other. They had 
the struggle with the dog hood 
to fight over again, step by step ; 
and when Jack had acknowl- 





swatchin’. ’Tis cold work, 
but great sport.’’ 





edged a debt to Archie’s quick 
thought, and Archie had repudiated it, they 
agreed that the old seal had been a mighty 
fellow and a game one, deserving his escape. 
Then they abandoned the subject, to take up 
with talk of a less embarrassing character— 
story-telling and thrilling speculation concern- 


ing that which the days might hold in store for 


them. So the afternoon passed; and at the end | 
of it they were fast friends indeed. 

In the evening Archie went to the forecastle 
to resume the gossip, until it 
should be time to go to bed. 

‘*What be you doin’ aboard ?’’ 
Jack asked him. 

**Oh,’’ said Archie, ‘‘my 
father wants me to learn the 
business. That’s why he let 
me come. He thinks ‘knocking 
round at sea’ is good for me, 
too. You stowed away, didn’t 
you?”’ 

‘*Iss, sure, b’y,’’? Jack re- 
plied, grinning. ‘‘Me fawther 
knew all about it. Sure, they 
wouldn’t ship a lad like me.”’ 

‘*Pretty hard work on the 
ice,’’ Archie observed, sagely. 

**Sure!’’ Jack exclaimed. 
**?Tis fearful dangerous, tov. 
When me fawther were young, 
he were to the ice in a schooner, 
an’ they got caught with the 
fleet in raftin’ ice [a floe of 
fragments so forcibly driven by 
the wind as to be crowded into 
layers] offshore up Englee way. 
Sure, he saw six schooners 
nipped; an’ they were crushed 
like an egg, an’ went down 
when the ice went abroad. His 
was the on’y one that stood the 
erush. He says ’twas ’cause 
Job Herter built her. He do 
be the best builder to Fortune 
Harbor to this day.’’ 

‘*Think you’ll share with the 
crew ?”’ 

“*T want to,’’ Jack said. 
want to—sure, an’ I do.’’ 

**Why ?”’ 

“T want to get a skiff for 
lobster-fishin’ in New Bay. 
They bé lots of lobsters there. 
They be no one trappin’ down 
that way. ’Tisa great chance.’’ 

Then the men called upon 


sey 


Jack for the ‘‘Song o’ the Anchor and Chain,’’ | but the wind searched out the unprotected | 


and he sang again the old, sad song, which has 
the refrain: 
“Sure, the chain ’e parted, an’ the schooner drove 
ashoare, 
An’ the wives o’ the ’ands never saw them any 
moare. 
No moare! 
Archie went to his berth; and while the 
ship plunged northward and sealward, his last 
waking thought concerned the herd on the floe, 
and the men streaming over the side of the 
ship. 


Never saw them any moar-r-r-re!”’ 


sealing-grounds. The day broke late and dull. 
The sky was a dead gray, hanging heavily 
over a dark, fretful sea; and there was a 
threat of wind and snow in the air. 

‘*Tee, sir,’’ said the mate, poking his head 
into the captain’s cabin. 

‘*Take her ’longside,’’ 
jumping out of his berth. ‘‘What’s it like?’’ 

**Looks like a big field, sir.’’ 

‘* Hear that, b’y?’’ the captain cried to 
Archie, who was sitting up in his berth, still 
rubbing his eyes. ‘‘A field of ice! There’ll 
be a hunt to-day. Mr. Ackell, tell the cook to 
send the scoff up here. What’s the weather?’’ 

**Promisin’ thick, sir.’’ 

“Huh! Sure, it’ll not stop us.’’ 

‘Sure, no, sir,’’ said the mate, with-a grin. 

When the skipper and the boy went on deck, 
the ice was in plain sight; 
rising over the horizon continually, so that 
there seemed to be no end to it. 

“*B’y,”’ said the captain, ‘‘they be twenty- 
five thousand harps lyin’ there t’ pay us for a 
day’s work. Tell me, now, could you go aloft ?”’ 
s,”’ Archie said, laughing scornfully. 


said the skipper, 


**Ves 
““l’m no landsman!’’ 

**True word, if you’re a son o’ your father,”’ 
replied the captain. ‘‘Then take a trick at 


‘*Swatching’’ is merely an 
abbreviation of ‘‘seal-watching.’’ It appeared 
to Archie that to swatch with the barrel man 
must be delightful. He was not slow to mount 
to the masthead, and slip into the cask with the 
swatcher, who chanced to be Bill of Burnt Bay. 

**See anything yet?’’ asked the boy. 

‘*Nar a sign.’’ 

**Cap’n says they’re there, all right enough.’’ 

‘*Wait an’ I’ll show ’em to you,’’ said Bill. 

Archie was closely muffled in wool and fur; 
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| places, and in five minutes he was crouching in 
| the cask for shelter, only too glad to find an | 
| excuse in the swatcher’s advice. 
‘*H-h-h-how 1-l-long you been h-h-here?’’ 
he chattered. 
**Sure, b’y,’’ said Bill, with no hint of shiver 
in his voice, ‘‘ ’tis goin’ on two hours now.’’ 
‘*P-p-pretty e-c-cold, isn’t it?’’ 
Bill of Burnt Bay did not reply. His eye 
| was glued to his telescope, which fairly shook 
in his hand. Then he leaned over the rim of 


| the cask, altogether disregarding its instability. | 
At dawn the Dictator made the Groais Islands 


‘Seals ho!’’ he roared. ‘‘Nor-nor-west!’’ 

A cheer went up, and looking down, Archie 
saw the men swarming to the deck. 

‘**Take a look at the harps, b’y,”’ said Bill. 
‘‘No! Starboard the glass. There! See them ?’’ 

Archie made out a myriad of black dots, small 


and great, shifting about over a broad white | 
| the ice-fields to a point as near to the first seal 


surface. They were like so many insects. 

When they were visible to the naked eye, the 
boy said, ‘‘I-I-I g-g-guess I’ll g-g-go down 
now.”’ 

Now the half-hour of exposure in the crow’s- 
nest had chilled the*lad tonumbness. His blood 
was running sluggishly, he was shivering, his 
legs were stiff, and his hands were cold and 
uncertain in their grip. He climbed out of the 





| cask, and cleverly enough made good his foot- 
| hold on the platform of the nest; 
| he essayed the descent that he erred and faltered. 
many vast fields, | 
|mast backstays, and was secure in searching 

| with his foot for the rope ladder lashed thereto. 

But when his foot struck, he released his left | 


it was when 


He had a full, two-handed grip on the top- 


hand from the stays, without pausing to make 
sure that his foot was firmly fixed on the rung. 


His foot missed the rung altogether, and found | 


no place to rest. In a flash he had rolled 
over, and hung suspended by one hand, which, 
numb though it was, had unexpectedly to 


*IN > FOUR:CHAPTERS: 
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| herd of harps. 


| caught the boy by the collar, 


| separate expeditions. 


bear the weight of his whole 
body. 





hoisted to the davits; and the 
ship steamed off to land another 
party on another field, thence to 
land the last party near a third 


pack. 
The boys trotted in Bill’s 
wake. Two pennant-bearers, 


carrying flags to mark the heaps 
of pelt, led the file. All the 





**Be careful goin’ down, 
b’y,’’ he heard Bill of Burnt Bay say. The 


voice seemed to come out of a great distance. 
Archie knew, in a dim way, that the attention 
of the man was fixed elsewhere, doubtless on the 
Then he fell into a stupefac- 
tion of terror. 

He was speechless, incapable of thought or 
action, when, by chance, Bill of Burnt Bay 
glanced down. Bill reached over the cask and 
then lifted him to 








“LASH YOUR TOWS, B'YS,” 
“ LEAVE THE REST GO.” 


the platform, and there held him fast. Each 
looked silently into the other’s eyes. 

***Tis a cold day,’’ said Bill, dryly. 

Archie gasped. 

‘*Tough on tender hands, b’y,’’ said Bill. 

‘**Yes,’’ said the lad, in a hoarse whisper. 

There was a long silence, through which the 
| swatcher looked Archie in the eye, holding him 
tight all the while. 

***Tis not wise to be in a hurry, sometimes, ’’ 
he said at last. 

The boy waited until he could think of the 
descent with some composure. Then, with 
extreme caution, he made his way to the deck 
and the cabin, where he warmed himself over 
the stove. 

Apparently the incident had passed unnoticed 
from the deck. He said nothing about it to 
the captain or to any one else, nor did Bill 
of Burnt Bay, who knew the sensitiveness of 
lads in respect to such narrow chances. 

Pursuing a tortuous course, guided by the 
observations of a ‘‘scunner’’ or lookout in the 
foretop, the ship was driven in and out through 


pack as she could be taken—a mile distant, at 
the least. During this search for a landing- 
place, the crew’s excitement passed the bounds 
of discipline; it was seething, uncontrollable. 

When the engines were at last stopped, a 
party of sixty was formed in a haphazard 
fashion; the boats were lowered in haste, and 
the men leaped and tumbled into them, crowd- 
ing them down to the gunwales. In one of the 
boats were Archie and Jack, in the care of Bill 
of Burnt Bay. 

**Lively at the landin’ now!’’ had been the 
captain’s last command to the crews of the small 
boats. 

The passengers discharged themselves, whoop- 
ing, and at once organized into half a dozen 
The direction to be taken 
by each was determined by the leaders, and they 
set off at a dog-trot upon their diverging paths 
to the widely distributed seal pack. Meanwhile 
the boats were taken back to the ship and 


SAID BILL. 


men wore skin boots and fur 
cuffs and caps. They had a ration of hard 
biscuit in their pockets, and some had goggles 
over their eyes, although the sun was not 
shining. 

‘**'Tis a queer day, this,’’ Bill panted. 

‘*Sure, why?’’ Jack gasped. 

‘*Is it to snow now, or is it not? 
answer me that?’’ 

‘Sure, no,’’ the boy answered, puzzled. 
‘* *'Tis like snow, an’ again ’tisn’t. ’Tis queer.’’ 

**Hope the captain keeps the 
ship at hand. ’Tis not to my 
taste to spend a night on the floe 
in a storm.’’ 

“*Tis nasty weather, 
said Jack. 

The advance had now to be 
made with caution. They were 
so near the pack that the whines 
of the white coats could be 
heard. Archie could make out 
not only the harps, but the blow- 
holes, beside which they lay, in 
family groups. At this time the 
men formed in twos and threes, 
and dispersed. In a few min- 
utes more they rushed upon the 


Can you 


b’y, 


prey, striking right and left. 
The ice was soon strewn with 


dead seals. 

It was harvest-time for these 
impoverished Newfoundlanders. 
Lives of seals for lives of women 
and children! Bill of Burnt Bay 
had ten children at home, and 
he was merciless and mighty in 
destruction. 

Archie and Jack, hunting by 
themselves, came upon a family 
of four, lying at some distance 
from their blow-hole—two full- 
grown harps, a jar one year old, 
and a ranger three years old, and 
spotted like a leopard. 

Jack attacked the ranger. 
Archie raised his gaff above the 
fluffy little jar, which was fan- 
ning itself with its flipper, and 
whining. 

‘I can’t do it,’’ he said, 
lowering his club and turning 
away, faint at heart. ‘‘ Look, 
Jack!’’ he cried, the next moment, in half- 
amused wonderment. 
| The old seals had wriggled off to the blow- 
| hole, moving upon their flippers, in short jumps, 
| as fast as a man could walk. Apparently they 
had reached the hole at the same instant, and 
neither would give way to the other. They 
were stuck, their heads below, their fat bodies 
above; for the hole was not big enough to admit 
of the passage of two at atime. Their selfish 
haste was their undoing. Jack was not loath 
to take advantage of their predicament. 

Thus everywhere the men were at work. 
When they had finished, the ‘‘sculping’’ knives 
were drawn, and the labor of skinning was 
vigorously prosecuted. The pelts, which are the 
skins with the blubber adhering, were piled in 
heaps of six or more, according to the strength of 
the men who were to ‘‘tow”’ them to the edge 
of the field, where the ship was to return in the 
evening. Each tow was marked with a flag, 
which did service asa brand. When the crews 
of several ships are working on the same field, 
these distinguishing marks are highly important. 

Night drew on before the sculping was fin- 
ished. The weather thickened in the northwest. 

In that quarter the sky grew dark, heavy, 
thres atening. 

*‘Quick with the sculping, b’ys,’’ said Bill 
of Burnt Bay, who was in tacit command of 
the group. ‘‘They be heavy weather comin’ 
down. I mind mea time when a blizzard came 
out of a sky like that.’’ 

The dusk grew deeper and a flurry of snow 





fell. The other groups were already dragging 
their tows toward the sea. There was need of 
haste. 


‘*Lash your tows, b’ys,’”’ said Bill. ‘‘ Leave 
the rest go. ’Tis too late to sculp any more.’’ 

The re was a chorus of compiaint. 

‘Lash your tows!’’ roared Bill. 

When the party set off for the landing-place 
the snow was falling thickly. Gusts of wind 
were sweeping out of the northwest with swift 
increasing frequency. 

‘*Faster, b’ys!’’ cried Bill, 


” 


himself setting so 

















fast a pace that ‘jt was difficult for the men 
to keep up with him, laden as they were. 

‘Quick, b’ys!’? Bill cried again. 
caught here if we’re not yarry.’’ 

Night closed in when they were but half-way 
to the edge of the field. They pushed on, 
exerting their utmost strength. The flags which 
marked their destination were barely visible. 

‘*Any sign of the ship?’’ one man asked at 
last. His words echoed every man’s thought. 

Bill of Burnt Bay paused. He looked steadily 
into the northwest, where the ship had last 
been seen. It was black there, and the snow 
was thick. 

‘**No sign of her, Bill?’’ 

The storm burst furiously. Snow fell from 
an inexhaustible store, and the wind drove it in 
blinding clouds over the face of the ice. 

‘‘Not yet, b’ys!’’ said Bill. ‘‘But she do be 
on her way here, never you fear.’’ 

The ship was nowhere to be seen. 

When the last party of hunters had been landed 
from the Dictator, the ship was taken off the 


“We'll be | 





noisily, 
the engines; but she was at a standstill. 

**Stuck, sir,’’ said the mate. 

‘Aye, mate,’’ the captain said, 
“Stuck !’’ 

The ship struggled bravely to force her way 
on; but the ice, wedged all about her, was too 
| heavy. 
| “God help the men!’’ said the captain, rev- 
erently, as he signaled for the stopping of the 
}engines. ‘‘We’re stuck.’’ 

‘*An’ God help us,’’ said the mate, ‘‘if the 
fields come together !’’ 

Conceive the situation of the Dictator. 
lay between two of many vast, shifting fields, 
all of immeasurable mass. The captain had 
| deliberately subjected her to the chances in an 
effort to rescue the men for whom he was 
accountable to the women and children of Green 
Bay. She was caught; and if the wind should 
drive the fields together, her case would be des- 
perate indeed. 

The slow pressure exerted by such masses is 








ice-field ; and there she hung in idleness, await- | 
ing the end of the hunting. It was then long 
past noon. The darkening sky in the northwest 
promised storm and an early nigh. It fretted 
the captain. He was accountable to the owners 
for the ship. He was accountable to the women 
and children of Green Bay for the lives of the 
men. So he kept to the deck, with an eye on 
the weather; and while the gloom deepened and 
spread, a storm of anxiety gathered in his heart | 
—and at last broke in action. 

‘Call the watch, Mr. Ackell!’’ he cried, 
sharply. ‘‘We’ll wait no longer.’’ | 

He ran to the bridge and signaled, “Stand | 
by!’’ tothe engine-room. ‘‘Fire the recall gun, | 
Mr. Ackell!’’ he shouted. 

The discharge of the gun brought all work | 
on the ice to an abrupt close. ‘The men waited 
only to pile the dead seals in heaps and mark | 
possession with the flags. 

‘Again, mate!’’ said the captain. 
be long about it.’’ 

A second discharge brought the men on a run 
to the edge of the field. It was evident that 
some imminent danger threatened. They ran 
at full speed, crowded into the waiting boats, 
and were embarked as quickly as might be. 
Then the ship steamed off to the second field, 
five miles distant. When she had come within 
hearing distance, three signal-guns were fired, | 
with the result that, when she came to, the 
men were waiting for the boats. 

It was a run of ten miles to the field upon 
which the first party had been landed. The 
storm had taken form, and was advancing 
swiftly ; the fields in the northwest were hidden 
in a spreading darkness._ The wind had risen 
to half a gale, and the snow was falling thinly. 
The captain’s heart was racked. Overtaken 
on the floe by a blizzard! It was the chance 
supremely dreaded. An appalling fate was 
descending upon the men on the ice. 

‘*I think, mate,’’ said the captain, ‘‘I think 
we'll make it, if —’’ 

** Aye, sir?’’ 

“If they be no ice with the gale.’’ 

The ship had been riding the open sea, skirting 
the floe. Now she came to the mouth of a broad 
lane, which wound through the fields. It was 
the course. At all hazards she must thread 
her way to the place where the men had been 
landed. 

‘*Be you goin’ 
asked, diffidently. 
The captain started and stared straight ahead. 

The mate thought he had not heard. 

‘*Be you goin’ —’’ he began. 

‘Be I goin’ what?’’ roared the captain, 
turning upon him. ‘‘Be I goin’ what, sir?’’ 

It was sufficient. ‘The mate asked no more 
questions. 

When the ship passed into the lane, the storm 
burst overhead. ‘The scunner in the foretop 
was nearly blinded by the driven snow. His 
voice was swept hither and thither by the wind ; 
directions came to the bridge in broken sentences. 

‘*Half speed!’’ the captain signaled. 

The ship crept along. For half an hour, 
while the night drew on, not a word was spoken, 
except the captain’s quiet ‘‘Port!’’ and ‘‘Star- 
board !’’ into the wheelhouse tube. 

Then the mate heard the old man groan, 
‘*Poor b’y! Poor Sir Archibald!’ No other | 
reference was made to the boy. In the cap- | 
tain’s mind thereafter, for all the mate knew, 
young Archibald Armstrong, the owner’s son, | 
was but one of a crew of sixty men lost on | 
the floe. 

‘*Ice ahead!’’ sereamed the lookout, 
had been withdrawn from the foretop 
placed in the bow. 

The ship was brought to a stop. The 
she had been following had closed before 
The mate went forward. 

‘*Slob-ice, sir!’’ he reported. 

Broken ice, then, had come down with the 
wind; it had been carried through the channels, 
choking them. ‘‘Do you see water beyond, 
b’y?’’ the captain cried. 

***Tis too thick to tell, sir.’’ 

The captain signaled, ‘‘Go ahead!’’?’ The 
chance must be taken. ‘To be caught between 
two fields in a great storm was a fearful situa- 
tion. The ship pushed into the ice at a snail’s 
pace, laboring hard, and complaining of the 
pressure upon her ribs. Soon she made no 
whatever. The screw was turning 
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inside the ice, sir?’’ the mate 


who 
and 


lane 
her, 





progress 


irresistible. Either the ship would be crushed 


| to splinters, or—a slender chance—she would be 
| lifted out of danger for the time. Had there 


been no broken ice about her, destruction would 
have been inevitable. Her hope lay in that ice; 
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ra Nutmeg!’’ 


‘*‘Who?’’? ‘*When??’’ 
The questions were like a 





“Who told you?’’ 
bunch of firecrackers. 

‘‘She came this afternoon, and she’s to sit at 
the head of our table. There’s the dinner-bell 
now. I want to be early to see,’’ and off went 
Mary without another word. 

We followed hard after her, Allison fastening 


| her waist and Constance jerking me along. 


‘‘Do hurry, Lucretia! Never mind 
your hair.’’ 

Far in the past Miss N. Meigs 
—as she signed herself—had come 
to our school to teach mathematics. 


DRAWN BY 
H. BURGESS. 





“AH, LUCRE- 
TIA, WILL 

YOU ALLOW 
ME A FEW 
MINUTES?” 


She was a truly terrible person. My shoes 
clattered on the floor with fear through every 
recitation, and even the well-informed Allison 
answered questions with extreme meekness. But 
no one ever failed in mathematics. 

Then at the beginning of our senior year 
Miss Meigs fell sick, and resigned. A number 
of teachers had tried their prentice hands on us, 
and failed. We called them all ‘‘Nutmegs.’’ 
Now for a week there had been an intermission. 

‘*Lorkins!’’ whispered Patty, who was full 
of strange exclamations. 

I knew how she felt. It was the new teacher’s 
youth. Never before did anything so young 
attempt to teach, I am sure. She was pretty, 
too, in a way I liked, as if she lived outdoors 
and had jolly times, and never was bothered. 

The Nutmeg began to talk and laugh at once, 
just as if she were one of us. We ‘‘took to’’ 
her on the spot. 

The next morning at half past eight we seniors 
went into geometry class. Constance likes it the 
first thing in the morning, but for my part it 
takes the frosting right off the day. 


Miss Hepburn was on the platform. She 


the vessel throbbed with the labor of | for, with the narrowing of the space in which 
| it floated, it would in part be forced deep into 


blankly. | 


She | 


| about it. We may have to leave the ship.’’ 


| were coming together. 





we | plunged right into the 
have a new | subject, Book II, Prop- 
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| Doctor Thorsen—who is our head, 


the water, and in part be crowded out of it. If 
it should get under the ship’s bottom, it would 
exert an increasing upward pressure, which 
might be strong enough to lift the vessel clear of 
the fields. 

“Take a-week’s rations an’ four boats to the 
ice, mate,’’ the captain directed, ‘‘an’ be quick 


While the mate went about this work, the 
captain paced the bridge, regardless of the cold 
and storm. The grinding, rending sounds, 
already rising from the slob-ice, warned him 
that the ship was to be nipped. The fields 


‘“‘The Lord,’’ he muttered, ‘‘has us in His 
hands! Poor little b’y! Poor Sir Archibald!’’ 

In half an hour the mate was back to report 
that the boats and the food were landed on the 
ice. 

‘Call the crew,’’ said the captain. 

The men gathered on deck. They were silent. | 
The only sounds came from the ice—and from 
overhead, where the wind was screaming through 
the rigging. The captain awaited the event 
with a calm spirit. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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osition I. 

“I will explain the first 
proposition,’’ said she, ‘‘as all the others are 
based on it.’”? She rubbed out and put in and 
fussed; then had to draw it, after all, out of 
the book. 

** And since line CD equals line EF —’’ 

‘*Line CD cannot equal line EF, Miss Hep- 
burn,’’ said Allison. 

“‘It must. We can’t get the answer if. it 
doesn’t.” Now wasn’t that just like a school- | 
girl? 

‘*Book I, Proposition I proves that —’’ and 








Allison went on to show that by the 
laws of the Medes and Persians and | 
the precession of the equinoxes CD 
didn’t, couldn’t and shouldn’t equal 
EF. R 
‘Finish the proposition for your- 
selves; ’twill do you much more 
good than if I explained it.’? Her 
face was poppy-red and her 
tone was sharp. 
The girls in front grinned ; 
those farther back giggled. 
I pitied her. Pretty soon 
her face grew less har- 
assed and excited. Alli- 
son whispered as we went 
out, ‘‘Isn’t she fun!’’ 
She certainly was a 
queer teacher. Some days 
she would talk and talk, 
with her eyes glued on 
the clock, about ‘‘coneen- | 
tration’? and ‘‘the value | 
of mathematical train- 
ing,’’ till the girls were 
half-asleep. Then maybe 
the next day she would 
drop the most terrible written les- 
son on us. That scared us at first, | 
but when we found she never gave 
the papers back or said a word 
about them, we grew not to care. 

Then she would try propositions 
on the board, as on the first day. 
I suffered then, I was so ashamed 
for her; and I never laughed or 
asked mean questions, as some of 
the girls did. 

Nobody learned much geometry, 
but the class certainly was cheerful. 
We liked Miss Hepburn, too; she was just one 
of us. We called her ‘‘the Ancient Mariner’’ 
to her face, and took her into all our fun. She 
was always ready for it, and never seemed to 
have anything to do but play golf and skate, 
and make tea and toast for us in her room. 

Time passed, and geometry was so easy-go- 
easy it made me feel most complacent over all 
my studies. I skimmed through Greek, floated 
over Latin, and flitted by chemistry. 

But Nemesis was drawing nigh. She met 
me the Monday after the Christmas holidays. 

It was a fat home letter, one from father, a 
note from mother, and another from brother. 

“Why, Lute! Whatonearth—’’ Con found 
me fifteen minutes afterward, a weeping, crushed‘ 
heap on the floor. 

I held out the letter to her. 








The beginning was a quotation from one 
and had 
written home. Lucretia had been doing ex- | 
tremely poor work, and as she seemed in perfect | 
health, he must attribute it to idleness. He | 
always appealed to the home first before resorting 
to drastic measures, so he hoped her parents | 
would use their influence, and so forth. | 
And they had! They were severe—father— | 
and contemptuous — brother—and grieved — 


mother. 


And when your family is the loveliest 
ever, and never dream of scolding you — 
“*Con, what—do—you suppose—drastic meas- 
ures—are ??” 
“Oh, it’s just his old Latin. 


Now, Lute, 
honey, see here. You’ve two whole weeks 
before exams, and if you can’t cram up in that 
time so you’ll pass with a flourish of trumpets, 
you’re not my clever little sister.’’ 

She said a lot more to hearten me up, and I 
began to feel less like a caterpillar. ‘‘I think 
maybe—perhaps — O Con, that geometry! I 
don’t know a word!’’ 

‘*Who does? Don’t worry over that, but put 
your whole force into Greek and chemistry ; 
those are your two frail props. The Ancient 
Mariner will give a paper easy as counting, 
and let everybody through.’’ 

‘* Suppose Doctor Thorsen makes out the 
paper ?’’ 

He does every year in some one subject, not 
even the teachers know which, and reads all 
the answers. 

‘*Nonsense! He won’t do it for a brand-new 
teacher. Besides, he did it in mathematics last 
year, don’t you remember ?’’ 

For the next two weeks I worked. I had 
never failed in a subject yet, and I was deter- 
mined not to this time. By examination-time 
I felt tired out, but I knew heaps. 

It was a most evil Monday when I started for 
the gymnasium for my geometry examination, 
rainy and cold and dark. Miss Hepburn, all 
huddled up in a golf cape, stood by the desk. 
| A horrid fear gripped me. 

“Tt’s a nice, human examination, isn’t it, 
Miss Hepburn ?’’ said I. 

She looked at me tragically. ‘‘Doctor Thorsen 
made out the paper, Lucretia.’’ 

I stared at that paper, and upon my word, 
it might as well have been early Gothic or 
primitive Assyrian. My little hoard of geometry 
melted away so swiftly that pretty soon I 
couldn’t even draw a right angle or spell parallel. 

I struggled and agonized for two dreary hours, 
but all the time I hadn’t a ray of hope. 

**Con, what do you think of that?’’ I asked, 
as we went out. 

‘*Hard, Lute.’’ 

‘*Let’s walk.’’ And we did, till I felt better. 

Greek came the next day. It was easy, and 
Latin I finished in half the time. All the exam- 
inations were a joy but that hideous geometry. 

**O Connie,’’ I wailed, as we came home 
Friday from the last one, ‘‘I did try so hard to 
pass them !’’ 

‘*You have passed. Your Greek was fine, 
and Miss Carson says your Latin —’’ 

**Geometry !’? 

And Con was silent. 

When we opened our door we found our room 
full of girls, listening, round-eyed, to Allison 


| Reid. 


‘And I’ll tell him every single thing, how 
we’ve never had one-paper back, and ridiculous 
explanations in class, and — O Lucretia, Con- 
stance, Doctor Thorsen’s heard we haven’t had 
any sort of teaching at all in geometry, and 
he’s going to see a committee of us, and maybe 
give us a new exam!’’ 

** And— Allison—Con—Mary—I—are—the— 
committee!’’? Patty shouted it like one word. 

‘*How did he ever hear?’’ I gasped. 

“TI told Miss Shelton. Don’t look as if you 
saw a ghost, Lute. That exam was most unjust. 
I’m not going to have my standard lowered 
without a fight.’’ 

I probably should have said something about 
“running and telling’? if Con hadn’t whispered, 
“‘If we have a new exam you can study up 
and pass. ’’ 

My heart leaped up. I did so want them at 
home to know I cared and tried! 

‘*Boy in the office for you.’’ 
her head in at the door. 

‘*It’s only my umbrella sent home from being 
mended, I’Il be back in a wink.’’ 

The main office door is by Doctor Thorsen’s 
private one. Miss Shelton, the secretary, was 
in there, talking to Miss Hepburn. I couldn’t 
help hearing what they said. 

**Have all those girls failed, Miss Shelton ?’’ 

I caught sight of her face; it was sick and 
miserable. Then she saw me and walked out. 

I caught up my umbrella and was bolting 
out, too, when the doctor himself came in. 

“*Ah, Lucretia, will you allow me a few 
minutes to talk over a little matter ?’’ 

Allow him! 

Miss Shelton fled at our approach, and Doctor 
‘Thorsen began: 

‘Lucretia, your work in geometry, while not 
deficient, is so nearly so that you needed a good 
examination paper to pass. Such a paper you 
failed to hand in. You have not passed.’’ 

It was a blow to hear it right out, even though 
I expected it. 

**Can you give me any reasons for this ?’’ 

“Yes, sir. I’m afraid—I’m sorry—I haven’t 
worked. ’” 

** Any other?’’ 

What did the man want? 

“‘I’m very dull in mathematics, sir.’’ 

“*Yet you never failed before.’’ 

**T’ve always worked before. ’’ 

“‘T see I had better be plain. I do not wish 
to criticize any department or teacher, but I 
have reasons for thinking that if the geometry 
| course this year had been—different in certain 
you and some other faithful, if not 


A maid put 


| respects, 
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brilliant students would have passed the exam- | 


Do you agree with me, Lucretia ?’’ 
Doctor Thorsen consulting me! I thought of 

those classes and classes when we hadn’t 

learned one thing, and I couldn’t get my words 


ination. 


together fast enough to express my feelings. | 
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Then suddenly she took my face 
**T will play 


it out alone.’’ 
| between her hands and kissed it. 
fair, too, Lute—if I can!’’ 

| That night right after chapel she sent for the 
| whole senior class. 

“Is she going to beg us not to tell Doctor 


Then, suddenly, I saw Miss Hepburn’s poor | Thorsen?’ asked Patty. 


little terrified, wretched face before me, and 
without so much as a thought, I said: 
‘‘Doctor Thorsen, I haven’t studied-a lesson | 
this whole semester the way I ought to.’’ 
‘*Ah! Did the good students find the exam- 
ination difficult ?’’ 


**She’d better not beg me!’’ cried Allison. 

**Nor me,’’ said Mary. 

Miss Hepburn looked very pretty, all in 
white, and smiled at us. 
| from her usual self—older and less girlish. 

‘I want to tell you, girls,’’ she began, in a 


She looked different | 


if she had cried. 
no one spoke. Then Allison stood up. 
heart gave one great quake when I saw her. 
| **We have been poorly taught,’’ she began, 
‘fand our class has suffered. But every girl 
| here knows, I believe, that next semester Miss 
| Hepburn will be a fine teacher. She talks 
| about playing fair. Is it playing fair to have 
|her pay for one mistake and never have a 
chance to redeem it? 

**Therefore | move that the committee be 


My 


For one awful, tragic moment | to find the atmosphere extremely close. 


instructed to tell Doctor Thorsen that the class | 


has not studied this semester, —we haven’t, have 


‘*Not a single girl has studied the way she | low voice, ‘‘that I understand now, as well as we, girls?—that the teaching has not been alto- 


should, sir.’’ 

He looked as if he wanted to bore into my | 
brain and seize any poor little ideas that might | 
be lurking there. My face blazed and my throat | 


you do, how complete a failure geometry has 
been. I want to tell you the reasons for it. I 
have always lived just for myself, never caring 
whether any one else was successful or happy 


gether right, but that we are perfectly sure Miss 

Hepburn will succeed with us next semester, 

and we want her to keep on teaching here.’’ 
**IT second the motion!’’ cried every girl in 


was choky, but I kept my eyes on his, and/or not. When I came here, instead of working that room. 


though I couldn’t for the life of me tell why, I 
braced myself to fight for Miss Hepburn. 
“If I decide that the teaching has not been | 


hard I spent my time playing. 
to class with no idea of what the lesson was. 
I am sorry now, but it is too late. Doctor 


Often I went | 


Of course Miss Hepburn stayed. 


| About two weeks afterward I had a letter 


conducted right, I shall give the class a new | Thorsen is to see a committee of you to-morrow. | from father, which ended, ‘‘I agree with you, 


examination. ’’ 

I sat like a stone wall. 
the old martyrs felt, ugly, yet happy, too. 

“You have, then, nothing to say in regard to | 
the mathematics department ?’’ | 

“he, of. 

‘That is all, then. Good afternoon!’’ 

My head whirled as I walked down the cor- 
ridor. Had I been plucky or just silly? 

** Lucretia, dear Lucretia, please come in.’’ 

It was Miss Hepburn, and her voice made | 
me fly into her room. She had been crying. 

‘*Doctor Thorsen’s been talking to you! What 
did he say? What did you tell him?’’ 

‘‘Doctor Thorsen asked me why I flunked 
my geometry, and I said —’’ 

“‘What? What?’ 

**Because I hadn’t studied; and he asked if 
I had anything to say about the math depart- 
ment, and I said I hadn’t. Then I left.’’ 

She buried her face in her couch, and cried 
and cried. I cuddled her up in my arms as if 
she were my little brother Billy, and comforted 
her as best I could. 

After a while she grew quiet and began to| 
talk. She did seem so little and helpless. 

‘*You must think me crazy, Lute. I am, a, 
little. What will the girls on that committee— 
oh, I know about it. Miss Shelton told me— | 
tell Doctor Thorsen ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing, if I can help it.’’ 

**But can you? There’s Allison cares so 
much. Oh, if she knew!’’ 

She cried again for a moment. 

‘*Listen. When I was in college I had the | 





best time and was the happiest girl that ever | an important point in its system of 


went there. All the girls adored me,—that 
sounds queer, but I want you to understand,— 
and I had everything from home I could pos- 
sibly want. I studied just as little as I could 
and not fail. Somehow I got through. When 
I graduated I expected to have the gayest time 
in society. I wasn’t twenty years old, Lute. 
Why, I’m just twenty now. 

‘*Last summer, suddenly, father lost every- 
thing. I am the oldest. I had to do some- 
thing for myself and the others. But I wasn’t 
fitted to do anything. Doctor Thorsen is a 
cousin of father’s, and admires him greatly. 
He didn’t want to take me, but I begged, and 
he was having hard work to find any one for 
geometry. Besides, mathematics was my best 
subject at college. 
the end of the first semester. 

‘IT did mean to succeed, Lute, truly. But 
never, never in my whole life have I done any- 
thing I didn’t want to, and it’s so hard to begin. 
I felt as if I were back in college, you girls 
were all so sweet to me. I did mean to study | 
and to correct your papers, but I’d forget or | 
I’d be having such a good time I couldn’t make | 
myself leave. 
made the worst record ever known. 
realize what that means ?’’ 

She had talked so fast I could hardly follow 
her. Now she sat up, pushing me from her, 
and spoke slowly: ‘‘I shall lose my position. | 
Doctor Thorsen will send me away at once. I | 
sha’n’t be able to get another anywhere, for | 
who would take a teacher turned out here?’’ 

‘*T’ll make the girls help you!’’ 

**If you only can! Do the girls care?’’ 


Do you! 


|echoes from seven in the morning until six at 


So he agreed to try me till | 


Miss Shelton says the class has | 


tion,—but I do not think he will, for on my 
success this semester depended my staying. But 
I am going to tell him. I—I can play fair.’’ 


Her little sad smile was more pathetic than 





HE noisiest spot in a very noisy manu- 
facturing city was Mongovan Square. 


From one corner the structural steel 


plant of Low & Babbidge sent out metallic 


night, and was answered by the 
ceaseless hammering of rivets in Morse 
& Shreve’s boiler-shop across the 
way. Another corner was occupied 
by a printing establishment, and the 
fourth by a planing-mill, each of 
which did its part to swell the din. 
Here was the intersection of two 
steady lines of jolting truck teams, one 
| bound for the railroad freight-sheds, 
| the other for the New York boats. 

| Here, too, in the very heart of all 
| this hubbub, the new automatic tele- 
| phone company had established one 
of its manholes, for the square marked 


underground wiring. To withstand 
the constant jar of heavy tires and 
the pounding of steel-shod hoofs, an 
| especially heavy cover, weighing two 
' hundred and fifty pounds, was placed 
above the oval cement oubliette. 
| ‘*Spider’’ Gaffney, twenty-six years 
| old, was the best foreman in the com- 
pany’s employ. Gaffney had been 
interested in electricity from his thir- 
teenth year, when he donned the blue 
uniform and enameled cap of the 
telegraph messenger. After working 
his way up to the position of con- 
structing foreman, he had left to take 
a place with the telephone company. 
The nickname, ‘‘Spider,’’ first given 
‘to him by the boys, still clung. His 
| body was small, and his legs and arms 


long and thin; but, nevertheless, no keener, | 


quicker brain could be found among the com- 
pany’s outside men. 

It was a fearfully hot day in July. Mongovan 
Square was a furnace, the heat radiating from 
its granite pavement and from the brick and 
corrugated iron walls surrounding it. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon a short, 
| fierce thunder-storm swept over the city. The 
wind blew a gale. Hailstones mingled with 


|the big rain-drops that almost hissed as they | 


fell on the hot pavement of the square. 

When the storm began, Gaffney, with Billy 
Swain and two other men, had just reached 
the manhole. The company suspected that the 
| lead pipes covering its cables were being affected 
| by electrolysis; so it had sent out its best man 


| I shall tell Doctor Thorsen everything to-night. | Lute, it’s better to stand by a friend when 
I know now how I hope he will let me stay,—I need the posi-| she’s down than pass twenty examinations in 


geometry. ”’ 

| Now Con and Miss Hepburn—all who know 
| —say they never told father a word; but who- 
| ever supposed Doctor Thorsen understood ? 
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GAFFNEY DROPPED THROUGH THE HOLE 


the manhole not only the hail and rain, but 

also the light. Gaffney turned on his electric 

lantern and took the volt-meter from its box. 
Into the dirt bottom under his feet he stuck 


| Clang ! 


| vibration. 


a copper rod, to the top of which he attached | 


one of the wires running from the instrument. 
The other wire he connected with one of the 
half-dozen lead pipes that came through the 
cement, ran round the side of the manhole about 
two feet from the bottom, and passed out through 
the opposite wall. 
| swung the black needle of the dial, until it 
came to rest above a certain number. 

recorded the reading in his note-book, and then 

shifted the wire to another pipe. It was close, 

hot work, but he felt it would not last very long. 

Meanwhile Billy, after sending his two com- 


I’d have given worlds to say no, but I couldn’t. | with a volt-meter to detect the danger-points. | panions to begin the job in Eaton Square, had 
**Well, you see, dear, Allison is the highest | The gang pried up and lifted off the heavy cover, | started for the nearest telephone, to notify the 


stand girl that’s ever been in school. 
bear to have her record lowered, and Pat’s 
proud of her record, too, and Mary’s going to 
teach next year. So they feel you’ve made 
them lose something they had a right —’’ 

I thought what I’d lost myself, and two big 
tears trickled down my cheeks. She looked at 
me with the strangest, most solemn expression 
in her eyes, not a bit the way she did at first. 

**Lute, do you care ?’’ 

“*I did, but I don’t now.’’ 

‘‘Why did you?’’ 

I blurted out the whole story. 

**Yet you shielded me in Doctor Thorsen’s 
office. Why ?’’ 

“T don’t know. I couldn’t tell, that’s all. 
It wouldn’t have been playing fair.’’ 

“*T didn’t play fair with you girls.’’ 

‘‘Never mind. You will. I’m going to talk | 
to the girls now.’’ 

She stood up and walked to the window. 
‘Lucretia, don’t say anything to the girls yet. | 


This is an original proposition; I’d rather work | 


bottom, seven feet below. It would take ten or 
| fifteen minutes to do the work. 

| The hailstones were now beating violently 
into the open manhole—to the foreman’s great 
| discomfort. Why not let the men replace the 
cover, leave Gaffney there, and go on to Eaton 
Square, a quarter of a mile away, where a 
job of wiring needed immediate attention? He 
| knew that fifteen minutes later another of the 
company’s gangs would pass the manhole and 
could let him out. A stinging ice-bullet on his 
right ear-tip persuaded him. 

‘*Here, boys!’? he shouted. ‘‘Put on that 
cover! I’m not on the firing line, and I can’t 
stand this any longer. Take the men, Billy, 
| and go on to Eaton Square. Telephone the office 
to have the second gang let me out when they 
go by. We’re too busy to have you three standing 
round here doing nothing. We’ve got to cut 
corners somehow.’’ 

Very carefully Billy and his two helpers re- 
placed the big steel shield, shutting out from 


She can’t | and Gaffney dropped through the hole to the | central office to have the foreman released. 


| Twenty feet from the corner a swinging sign, 

head, knocking him senseless. 
| into a neighboring drug-store, and thence a few 
| minutes later in an ambulance to the city hos- 
| pital, where he lay unconscious for three hours! 

After the cover had been lowered over Gaff- 
ney’s head, the few pedestrians who were 
watching the operation from protecting door- 
ways had passed on. The workmen in the fac- 
tories were too busy to look out of the windows. 

The rain stopped, and the sun once more 
shone hotly. The procession of loaded truck 
teams resumed its course, and the square became 
as noisy as ever. Truck after truck rumbled 
over the manhole, their drivers knowing nothing 
of the human being beneath them. 

Gaffney’s task was finished. The readings 
from the different cables had been recorded in 
his note-book and the volt-meter returned to its 
box. With no work to do, the foreman began 


He pressed a button; round 


Gaffney | 


| 





Ilis 
discomfort was increased by a strong smell of 


Why did not the 
Surely it must be 


gas from an adjacent main. 
second gang let him out? 
time for them to pass. 

He looked at his watch. Twelve minutes 
had gone by. What did it mean? Could Billy 
have forgotten to notify Central about him? 
Impossible ! 

Leaning against the vibrating cement and 
drawing his breath with increasing difliculty, 
he waited three minutes longer, cheating himself 
with the hope that at any second he might hear 
the welcome sound of steel bar-tips prying up 
the cover. But no relief came. 

It was stifling hot in the cement cell beneath 
the granite pavement. The cap fitted so closely 
that not a breath of fresh air could penetrate the 
cavity. Gaffney’s brain throbbed; the noise of 
the traffic rasped his nerves. 

Clang! Clang! Iron-shod hoofs rang on the 
cover with deafening reverberation. Clang! 
Heavy tires rumbled above, beating 
their monotonous rhythm into the foreman’s 
brain. The very ground about him was in 
The closely wedged granite blocks 
formed a mass almost as resonant as solid rock. 

At the end of three minutes Gaffney ‘‘pulled 
himself together’? and faced the situation. 
Something must have happened to Billy; that 
was certain. Help from without might come, 
or it might not. In any event, it behooved him 
now to act for himself. A few minutes more, 
and he would. be unable to make an effort. 

He wasted no time or strength in useless 
attempts to lift the cover. The oubliette was 
like an empty bottle seven feet deep, with smooth 
cement sides. By stretching up his arm he 
could just touch the tips of his fingers against 
the bottom of the cap. But he had no leverage 
for lifting it, even had his muscles been equal 
to the feat. He would have hammered on the 
cover with the end of the copper rod; but in 
the babel above that would have attracted no 
more attention than the scratching of a nail. 

A slower-witted man or one less expert in 
electrical matters would have given up in de- 
spair, or exhausted his powers in frenzied attacks 
upon the cover. But it came to Gaffney like a 
flash that his only safety lay in communicating 

his plight to Central as quickly as possible. 
To do this, he must cut open one of the lead 
pipes, pick out a pair of wires from the 
cable, and connect them with the head- 
receiver which, like all other employés, he 
carried in his pocket. 

Placing his lantern on the ground, so that 
its light illumined the side of the lowest 
pipe, he took his knife from his pocket and 
opened the big blade. Then with all his 
might he drew the sharp, strong point along 
the surface, leaving a deep, narrow furrow. 
Twice, three times more he repeated the 
stroke, until the point broke through to 
the cable inside. 

Making two cross-cuts, one at each end of 
the longitudinal furrow, he stripped back the 
flap of lead with wiry fingers. There lay 
the cable, containing a hundred pairs of 
wires. Part of these were active, running 
to instruments in the houses and offices of 
subscribers; part were as yet unused, lead- 
ing merely to the switchboard. He must 
find a live pair, and signal to Central. 

Hooking out a pair of wires, he scraped 
away the insulating material from the 
copper. The number of the ‘‘trouble’’ 
department was eleven hundred and forty- 

one. He touched one wire-end from his head- 
receiver to the freshly exposed line of copper ; 
with the other wire-end he tapped out the 
number on the outside of the lead pipe. Then 
he clapped the receiver over his left ear, and 
listened intently ; but there was no response, 

Again he tapped the number, and waited. 
Still there was no reply. The wires were evi- 
dently ‘‘dead.’’ He must try another pair. 

The air was now so thick that every hoof- 
stroke on the cover seemed to smite directly and 
painfully on Gaffney’s ear+irums. He swayed 
unevenly on his legs. At last they refused to 
support him, and he had to kneel. But not for 
an instant did he cease his labor on the wires. 
Let unconsciousness overtake him before he 
could communicate with Central, and his life 
would pay the forfeit. 

The second pair turned out to be as dead as the 
first. Had he time for another trial? 

The air in the manhole was suffocating. Great 


loosened by the gale, fell squarely upon his | dim shadows seemed to dance about the foreman. 
He was carried | 


The walls withdrew to an infinite distance, then 
swept together, as if to crush him. The bundle 
of wires writhed and crawled under his hands. 
Once he forgot what he was doing, and for two 
or three seconds sat idly fingering the cable. 
With a superhuman effort he recalled himself, 
and scraped the insulating stuff off the third 
pair. It was his last chance. 

Again he tapped out eleven hundred and 
forty-one on the pipe. 

Joy of joys! A distant ‘‘Hello!’’ small and 
faint, greeted him. He had reached Central at 
last! A few hurried sentences told his trouble ; 
and he sank back against the wall, knowing 
that deliverance was near. 

Seven minutes later a half-dozen telephone 
men burst into Mongovan Square on the dead 
run, lifted the big steel cover, and hoisted out a 
fainting, chalky-faced foreman, too far gone for 
the time to thank his rescuers. 
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JUSTIN MORGAN. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Ww the promotion of the American minister 
at Constantinople to the grade of ambas- 
sador, Turkey becomes the tenth power to which 
the United States sends a representative of the 

highest diplomatic rank. 
n this age of spelling reform, it is gratifying 
to some of the conservatives that an old- 


fashioned spelling-bee was recently held in a | 


New York publie school. Let who will draw 
conclusions from the result : eighteen girls refused 
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| list of them be sent to Seoul, and that no young | with Canada for a permanent treaty which shall 


| woman on the list may marry till the crown | 
prince has selected the one he wishes. 





that Congress pass an antimonopoly courtship 
law, which would provide for a fair field and | 
no favor for all lovers, with the wish that the | 
best man might win. 


Middle-seed men frequently are heard to long 
for such a Morgan horse as they had in 
their youth. ‘‘They seem to have gone out of 
fashion,’’ is their sad conclusion. ‘The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is attempting to restore the 
full-bred Morgan to general favor. An appro- 
priation of fifty thousand dollars has been made 
for experiments in breeding Morgans at the 
government station in Burlington, Vermont, 
and government agents have been looking for 
good surviving types. No better horse for the 
man who owns only one or two animals was 
ever developed. ‘The Morgans, descended from 
the famous stallion Justin Morgan, foaled in 
1789, are good work-horses, and first-class on 
| the road before a carriage; besides, they are 
| intelligent and docile. 
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ABIDING. 


Nothing of precious cost, 
Nothing we love is lost. 


Nora Perry. 


oS & 


to be spelled down, and beside them stood two | 


boys. 
began to study English only eight months ago. 

he plan of naming battle-ships after states 

and of having them built in different parts 
of the country may help to destroy sectionalism, 
if any still lingers. For example, the new 
battle-ship Georyia, the fastest in the navy, 
was built in the old Pine-Tree State; and 
Maine, because of the pride of craftsmanship, 
will watch the performance of the new ship 
with as much interest as the state whose name 
it bears. 


r. Mary Putnam Jacobi, who died in New 
York the other day at the age of sixty-three 
years, was a pioneer, but she lived long enough 
to see the world come round to her early view 
that women are as much entitled as men to 
recognition as physicians. She was the first 
woman to go through the Paris School of Medi- 
cine, the first to be admitted to the New York 
medical societies and to the American Medical 
Association, and the first sent as a delegate from 
New York to the State Medical Association. 
geen Castro of Venezuela has an original 
way of doing things. He left the capital 
in the spring, and announced that he had retired 
from the presidency for a while. The vice- 
president, one of his partizans, performed some 
of the functions of the presidency. In the middle 
of June Castro let it be known that he would 
resume his office on July 5th. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine the American President taking 
a vacation and leaving the Vice-President to 
exercise his powers, even if the Constitution 
permitted such a surrender of duties. 
(ane of the right kind is exemplified 
by an arrangement recently made between 
the Massachusetts Humane Society and the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. One 
page of the monthly official publication of the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters is to be devoted to 
articles on the humane treatment of animals, 
and ‘the Massachusetts society is to furnish the 
material. Few drivers are cruel to horses except 
through ignorance, and the little monthly re- 
minders will do much to develop the humanity 
and thoughtfulness of teamsters. 
hether a New England dinner should cost 
fifteen or eight dollars is the question 
which is troubling the members of the New 
England Society in New York. The annual 
dinner last year cost fifteen dollars a plate, a 
sum which seems extravagant tomany. A New 
England dinner may be had in the Boston res- 
taurants for from twenty-five to forty cents. It 
consists of boiled corned beef, boiled salt pork, 
boiled potatoes, beets, turnips, carrots and some- 
times onions. The New York New Englanders 
must have had more than this to cost so much. 
he American Library Association recently 
held its thirtieth annual conference. In 
thirty years the public library in America has 
become one of the most powerful agents in 
the intellectual development of the country. 
Those who remember the time when the libra- 
rian was an untrained person, placed in his 
position by accident rather than by special quali- 
fication, can appreciate the value of the work of 
the association. Without it many of the beauti- 
ful library buildings which adorn our cities and 


towns would be but storehouses for badly selected | 


and unused books. 


f all the monopolies, good, bad and indif- 

ferent, that which the Crown Prince of 
Korea claims for himself is the most reprehen- 
sible. He is a widower,—his wife died a year 
ago,—and has lately decided to take a new wife. 
He claims for himself the right ef first choice 
among all the eligible young women of the 
kingdom. The government has ordered that a 


One of the boys was an immigrant, who | 


WINNING THE WEST. 
ictory is in sight, for the West is almost 
| V won. Now that Congress has decided to 
admit to the Union Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory as one state and New Mexico and 
Arizona as another, the once vast Western 
wilderness, to the conquering of which our fore- 
fathers set themselves, will soon be transformed 
into self-governing commonwealths. This is 
assuming—perhaps without sufficient warrant— 
that the voters of Arizona and New Mexico 
decide to enter the Union on the terms of the 
act approved by the President. 

The story of the westward spread of the 
English - speaking race is one of the great 
romances of history, transcending in importance 
the love tales which ordinarily go by the name 


of red-blooded men and women. It is a majes- 

tically moving drama, throbbing with life. 
Those who look for the hand of God in history 

find it guiding this people through the years 


|and spreading them over the continent that they 


might set up here a real democracy. There 
have been men of little faith who were afraid 
that freedom could not flourish so far away 
from the Atlantic as the Pacific coast, or even 
as the Mississippi Valley; but time has proved 
that liberty depends on the state of mind and 
the purpose of the heart, rather than on the 
place on the map where the dwelling of men is 
marked. ‘The American is an American wher- 
ever he may go. 

When the arrangements for admitting the 
latest new states to the Union are perfected, 
the combined area of the states will have been 
increased by almost six hundred thousand square 
miles since 1889, when Dakota, Montana and 
Washington ceased to be territories. ‘The new 
states occupying this empire—an area nearly as 
large as France, Germany, Italy and Spain 
combined—are as American as any of the origi- 
nal thirteen, and they are full of the vitality of 
youth, 

Now that the West is practically won, there 
are those who believe that it will turn about 
and win the East to the broader ideas of freedom 
that have developed under the expansive Western 
sky. Be that as it may, so long as the spirit of 
progress controls, no one need fear the outcome. 
C) the fight to save Niagara Falls is the 

principle on which the national legisla- 
tion is based. Congress has assumed that the 
Niagara River is not only a navigable stream, 
but also a boundary stream; and that therefore 
the national government and not the State of 
New York is to determine its destiny. The 
New York franchises are assumed to be virtually 
invalid, and although, of course, the power 
companies will not be dispossessed without 
compensation, nor, indeed, probably at all, at 
least for the present, yet their tenure becomes 
revocable at the pleasure of the nation. 

The act just passed authorizes the Secretary of 
War to issue permits for the use of water by the 
companies already established at the falls, and 
further revocable permits if he sees fit; but only 
to such an extent as will not impair the scenic 
grandeur of the falls, and in no event beyond 
a total diversion of water on the American side 
| equivalent to three hundred and fifty thousand 
horse-power. 

The importation of electricity from Canada 
is forbidden, except on permits from the Secre- 
tary of War, and to an amount which must not 
| exceed the quantity named as a maximum on 
| the American side. 

The life of the act and of all permits issued 
under it is three years, and the President is 
| directed in the meantime to begin negotiations | 
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NIAGARA FALLS. 
ne of the most interesting things about 
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| Koreans lived in America, they would insist | 


unite both countries in the work of protecting 


If the| the falls and preserving the beauties of the 


adjacent country. 

| The three hundred and fifty thousand horse- 
| power named as the maximum is very nearly 
|the amount of power already authorized by 
the State of New York, and about one hun- 
dred thousand horse-power less than has been 
| authorized by Canada. 
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NOT TO THE IDLE. 


They know who work. not they who play, 
If rest is sweet. 
J. A. Symonds. 


FLOWERS THAT KEEP FRESH. 


he sight of a teacher with a group of chil- 
T dren coming from a half-day in woods 

and fields is a refreshing testimony to the 
growth in the schools of enthusiasm for nature. 
The child who regards a bird as a mark fora 
stone, or a flower or blossoming shrub as an 
invitation to pilfer, is becoming more and more 
rare, 

But pleasure in natural beauty needs to take 
one further step before its real aim will have 
| been reached. The bunches of flowers fading and 
drooping in hot little hands are pathetic in their 
plea for a truer love and a deeper sense of fitness. 

The hunter who once shot his game now finds 
a higher pleasure in taking home a photograph 
of the shy, wild creature. So the child who 
once rifled the bed of violets, the bank of hepat- 
icas, and the meadow covered with spring beau- 
ties, only to see the fragile blossoms die in an 
hour, may carry home, instead of the drooping 
flowers, a clear, exquisite mental picture of bed 
and bank and meadow, which the passage of 
time cannot destroy. 

The wise teacher will try to select some two 
or three specially lovely groups of flowers, point 
them out to the children, and bid them gather 
them for their picture-gallery. A long look, 
then a closing of the eyes for a moment, then 
another long look, and the treasure is theirs. 

For years, to borrow Mrs. Wordsworth’s 
beautiful phrase, incorporated in her husband’s 





of romance, for in it is included the loves and | 
the hates, the strivings and the failures, the | 


wars and the reconciliations of many generations | 


poem, the lovely blossoms will 
flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
In memory’s garden the flowers always keep 
fresh. 
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PRESIDENCY. 


MAINTAINING THE 
he president of France receives a dotation, 
T or endowment, of a hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars a year, and an allowance 

of an equal sum for expenses. 

The President of the United States receives 
fifty thousand dollars; and a small part of the 
expense of maintaining his family in the White 
House is paid by the government. 

The chief officer of no other considerable nation 
receives so small an annual salary as that paid 
to the American President. 

Some Presidents have saved money out of 
their pay. Others have had to draw on their 
private fortunes to meet their expenses. The 
people have been better satisfied with the manner 
of official life of those Presidents who have 
spent what they received from the government 
than of those who have saved a part of it. 

It is expected that the head of the nation will 
live in some degree of state; not that he shall 
ape royalty, but that as the chief citizen he 
shall live as befits the chosen leader of a great 
people. He must not dig his own potatoes nor 
be his own hostler—not that these occupations 
are unworthy of him, but for the reason that 
his time should be occupied with public tasks. 

Not only is it desirable that the President live 
as befits his great office; but it is also desirable 
that he go about the country from time to time. 
The people are interested in him and have a 
right to see him, and it is important that he 
see the people where they live and come in direct 
contaet with the opinion of the nation as indi- 
cated in its attitude toward him when he speaks. 
A presidential tour may be a mere electioneering 
device, but in recent years it has come more 
often to resemble the tour of inspection which 
a business man makes over the estate which he 
superintends. 

Payment for such tours out of the public 
Treasury has now for the first time been sanc- 
tioned by Congress. The people will surely 
approve the measure which was not, and ought 
not to be, a party measure. 
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TAXES IN FRANCE. 


ow to make income equal expenditure is 
H one of the problems with which the 
French ministry busied itself last month 
| on the assembling of the recently elected Cham- 
ber of Deputies. A deficit of about fifty million 
dollars confronts the government. 
It is proposed to raise money to meet this 
deficit partly by increasing the inheritance tax, 





that is, the tax on the transfer of the property 
| of the dead to the living heirs. The increase 


lof the tax on the transfer of real estate is also | aicamsaiiain 


considered, as well as a larger tax on the sale 
of absinth and spirits. A graduated income 


| when they first appear. 


| regions, 


| become hardened criminals. 
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estate and investments in stocks and bonds is 
also included in the financial program. 

Taxes like these are not wholly unknown in 
the United States. The national government 
has raised money for war purposes by taxing 
the recording of deeds and mortgages, and even 
by taxing checks and patent medicines; and 
during the war with Spain a tax was levied on 
legacies. An income tax has also been imposed 
more than once, but when it was levied in the 
tariff act of 1894, the Supreme Court decided 
that it was unconstitutional. 

The powers of the French general government 
are so much broader than those of the govern- 
ment in Washington that Frenchmen do not 
dispute the validity of such taxes as are proposed. 
The opponents of the plan of the ministry base 
their objections on considerations of expediency. 
F fighting the gipsy-moth and the brown- 

tail moth, prolific insects, of which the 
caterpillars attack fruit-, shade- and woodland- 
trees, and if not checked defoliate and ultimately 
kill them. 

These moths have been spreading into neigh- 
boring states, and threaten to cover the country. 
The problem has thus become a national one. 
Congress and state legislatures have been 
informed of the danger; state and national 
foresters and entomologists have been studying 
methods of extermination. 

What may be the career of these moths is 
suggested by the story of the Colorado beetle, 
the common potato-bug. Fifty years ago its 
habitat was the then unsettled Rocky Mountain 
where it lived on the sand-bur. Civi- 
lization brought the potato, which proved richer 
food, and the beetle multiplied and spread. By 
1875 it had reached the Atlantic. It is significant 
that when the beetle tried to make a home in 
Europe it was promptly stamped out. What 
state thirty years ago would have appropriated 
a few thousand dollars to stamp out this bug, 
which has done damage to the extent of many 
millions ? 

Perhaps there was not money to spare or 
sufficient knowledge to wage effective war 
against the potato-bug. But now our states are 
rich, and our knowledge of insecticides shows 
us the means of fighting the brown-tail and the 
gipsy. 

With due recognition of the good work that 
has been done in Massachusetts, it remains true 
that the spread of these moths has been due to 
lack of prompiness and continuity in the efforts 
to check them. States which have not yet been 
infested may be benefited by the hard experience 
of New England, and be ready for the pests 
Foreknowledge, to be 
derived from printed matter from Massachusetts 
and the national government, may save many a 
tree standing hundreds of miles from where the 
moths are now found. 
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NATIONAL PESTS. 
or several years Massachusetts has been 
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ife-insurance in Germany has had the astonish- 
ing effect of increasing the tenure of life 
among its beneficiaries. A German law, orig- 
inally designed to protect the state from pauperism 
resulting from invalidity, provides that every 
workman must insure himself against illness. 
Half the premium, which is small, is paid by the 
employer. It was soon found that in some indus- 
tries many workers developed consumption and 
were incapacitated. The success of the whole 
scheme of obligatory insurance was threatened. 
As a purely economic matter it became necessary 
to protect workmen against consumption and to 
provide hospitals for the cure of the disease. It 
was “good business”’ for the government to make 
its law practicable by assisting the hospitals, and 
for the capitalists to keep workmen sound and 
healthy. The lesson from this is not an argument 
in favor of obligatory insurance, but a deeper 
lesson, the value to society of the life of a man 
and the great return on the investment of money 
spent to prevent and cure disease. 
t Hull House, in Chicago, has lately been 
organized the National Juvenile Protective 
Association. ‘The purpose, as one of its friends 
describes it, is to ‘‘secure the square deal’’ for the 
boys and girls who have no one else to help them. 
The association is an outgrowth of the juvenile 
court system, the design of which is to help boys 
and girls who have gone wrong, but have not yet 
The purpose of the 
new organization is to keep boys and girls from 
going wrong by helping them to secure adequate 
playgrounds in the cities, to have reasonable vaca- 
tions if they work, and opportunities for self- 
improvement. The belief is that if you treat the 
boy squarely he will treat you squarely in return. 
CL preers is the latest amusement to occupy 
the attention of men with leisure and money. 
Two men left New York City in a balloon at six 
o’clock on the evening of June 17th, and landed at 
Butternuts, Otsego County, about a hundred and 
fifty miles northwest, at half past eight o’clock 
the next morning. As the balloon did not carry 
a sleeping-car, the men were rather tired when 
they landed, but they were awake enough to 
say that they had travelled farther and ascended 
higher than any other American aeronauts. 
— legislative assemblies, without excep- 
tion, verify votes by a call of the roll in 
alphabetical order and the answers yes or no of 
The French Chamber of Deputies 
ascertains the result by means of a ballot. The 
British House of Commons has always “divided.” 


tax to rest most heavily on income from real | When a vote is challenged electric bells are set 












































ringing in all the lobbies, corridors and retiring 
rooms, and policemen pass round, shouting “ ’Vi- 
sion!” After two minutes the question is put 
again, and the members troop out into two lobbies, 
the ayes into one and the noes info the other, 
where ‘their names are taken down. Then they 
return to the House and the result is announced. 
The system is cumbersome and occupies much 
time. The House is trying a slight modification 
of it at the present time, in order to save a few 
minutes on each vote, but there is a general objec- 
tion to any radical change. Notwithstanding the 
unusual character of the present House, there is a 
decided disposition to adhere to the traditions. 
Probably the roll-call in a House of six hundred 
and seventy members would not result in a saving 
of time, but a ballot system would be economical 
both of time and of trouble. 
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MARCIA AND THE PAPERER. 


t eight o’clock of a rainy morning the paperer’s 
A wagon appeared and discharged the usual 
load of rolls of paper, buckets of paste,—set upon 
the middle of the hall rug,—step-ladder and boards, 
At a quarter past eight the young fellow who was 
to do the work rode up through the mud upon his 
wheel, a package of lunch under one arm and a 
draggled white kitten under the other. 

Mrs. Thomas, with a gasp of horror, saw paper 
bundle and kitten all disappear into her room, 
where the work was to be done. Mrs. Thomas 
hated cats. 

Once she went to the door and spoke to the 
young man, but he did not answer. As she was a 
gentle littke woman, she had not the courage to 
press the matter—and, after all, what harm could 
the kitten do? Mrs. Thomas had the feeling that 
she was a monster of inhumanity—but cats did 
give her such a creepy feeling. 

At noon, when the family returned, Mrs. Thomas 
mentioned the kitten. Marcia started up at once. 

“I will speak to him,” she said. “The idea of 
bringing stray cats into people’s houses this way!” 

“But it can’t hurt anything,” her mother pro- 
tested. “I’m ashamed of myself for thinking of it.” 

“It is not the eat alone,” Marcia returned; “it’s 
his rudeness. There can be absolutely no excuse 
for that. You needn’t be afraid, mother. I shall 
say only what he deserves,” and Marcia’s erect 
young figure disappeared, leaving her mother 
looking wistfully after her. Sometimes she was 
afraid that Marcia was growing a little—just a 
little—too positive. 

In her mother’s room the paperer was working 
steadily. There was no sign of a white kitten. 
However, that did not affect the principle of the 
thing, so Marcia spoke: 

“Did you bring a kitten into the house this 
morning?” 

The paperer, apparently not hearing, kept on 
working. Marcia’s voice rose: 

“Did you bring a kitten in the house with you?” 

Still the man did not notice her. Marcia flushed 
angrily. 

“T should very much dislike to report you,” she 
said, “but I must request an answer. Did —”’ 

Then suddenly the man turned and saw her. He 
dropped his brush and pulled a pad and pencil 
from his pocket. 

“Did you ask anything?” he wrote. “Iam deaf.” 

Marcia took the pencil feebly. “Your kitten?” 
she wrote. 

“T put it in the wood-shed,” was the reply. 
hasn’t hurt anything, has it?” 

Marcia meekly wrote, “No.” 

That was all. Marcia’s family kindly refrained 
from alluding to the incident. But somehow 
Marcia was not quite so positive after that. 
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THE HEART OF MONTROSE. 


hree of the most famous names in Scotch 

history have recently been linked together. 
The chain is hung with pendants of song and 
story, generations of daring and loyalty and self- 
sacrifice and deathless honor. 

A few weeks ago Lochiel, chief of the Camerons, 
married Lady Hermione Graham, daughter of the 
Duke of Montrose. A part of their wedding 
journey was performed on foot through the High- 
lands, along the paths which their famous ances- 
tors had trod in their battles for the king. 

From Loch Arkaig, so celebrated in all the 
stories of Prince Charlie, a boat carried Lochiel 
and his bride to Achnaecarry, where a piper, clad 
in the red tartan of the Camerons, blew the 
welcome home for the handsome pair. 

At their wedding was announced the engage- 


ment of the bride’s brother, the young Marquis of | 


Graham, to Lady Mary Douglas-Hamilton. The 
marquis is the eldest son and heir of the Duke otf 
Montrose. Lady Mary is the only child of the 
late twelfth Duke of Hamilton, and the richest 
titled single woman in all the United Kingdom. 

She is a direct descendant of James II, King of 
Scotland, as well as great-great-granddaughter of 
the ill-starred Empress Josephine. She possesses 
magnificent estates and residences in different 
parts of Scotland and England, her favorite of 
which is Brodick Castle on the island of Arran, 
over which island and its five thousand inhabitants 
she rules as virtual queen, with the feudal title of 
the Lady of Arran. 

The Duke of Montrose, father of the brother 
and sister participating in these two romantic 
marriages, is still in the prime of life. His an- 


cestors were elevated to the Scotch peerage in | 


the fifteenth century, and the first Marquis of 
Montrose was probably the most brilliant soldier 
Scotland ever produced. Every one knows how 
well he fought for his royal master, Charles I, and 
perished on the seaffold for his loyalty. 

Last summer the Duke of Montrose visited the 
United States on a singular quest, seeking the 
heart of Montrose. The great marquis, before his 
execution, bequeathed to Lady Napier his heart, 
which she had embalmed and enclosed in a little 
steel case made of the blade of the hero’s sword. 
A gold filigree box and a silver urn further pro- | 
tected the precious relic. 

Generations later the urn and its contents were | 
stolen, sold to a Madura chief, and became famous | 





|asatalisman. By a curious coincidence, the life | 
| of the son of this chief was saved from death bya} 
descendant of the Napiers, who availed himself of 
the chief's gratitude to regain possession of the 
heart of Montrose. 

His family was arrested in France during the | 
French Revolution, and the famous urn again dis- 
appeared. For many years the Dukes of Montrose 
have sought to trace the relic, which is now be- 
lieved to rest in some private collection in the | 
United States. 
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A MADE-TO-ORDER CITY. 


iS . concern is usually but one of | 
the elements of the city which houses it. An 
instance in which this relation is reversed and the 
| city becomes but one of the elements of the manu- 
| facturing concern is about to be offered in northern 
Indiana by the United States Steel Corporation. 
| A city, which at its opening is expected to have a 
| population close to one hundred thousand persons, 
| is being built to order. 


Gary, as the new city is already named, lies to 
the eastward of Clarke Junction, on the south 
shore of Lake Michigan. It extends across the 
Grand Calumet River to the Little Calumet, and 
when these are connected with the lake by a 
dredged channel, as will be done before the city 
begins work, it will have a fine harbor and exten- 
sive dock frontage. It is also crossed by five or 
six of the principal trunk-line railroads from the 
East to Chicago. 

The two Calumet rivers, paralleling the lake 
shore and separated from it by low sand rid reS, 
have long been pointed to by C hicagoans as offer- 
ing indefinite extension to their port facilities. 
Hammond, Whiting and East Chicago are three 
of the places which have thus sprung up to take 
advantage of them, and it is probable there will 
before many years be practically an uninterrupted 
city from Chicago to the mouth of the Little 
Calumet. 

Already a small army of tents is standing on the 
oo of Gary, while the workmen who live in 

rem are building houses, laying out streets, 
putting in sewer and water and gas mains and 
electric wires, street pavement and sidewalks, and 
all the manifold necessities of a city, ready for its 
inhabitants. The buildings for the use of the 
steel company are also going up. 

By an edict of the company which owns the city 
no saloons are to be allowed within the limits, and 
no liquor will be sold there. Plans for extensive 
parks and playgrounds have been made, and loca- 
tions have been assigned to great numbers of 
merchants who wish to get their stocks of dry- | 
goods, groceries and other things in before the 
workmen arrive and the city is formally opened. 
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| KNOWN BY INSTINCT. 


Hie understand war, says the author of “A People 
at School,” is an instinet. To illustrate the 
aphorism, he tells a story of an English general 
whose understanding of sounds was phenomenal. 
One night, he says, after dinner they were all 
sitting talking at headquarters. They were ex- 
pecting an attack, and sentries and pickets were 
posted far out beyond the stockade. 


Suddenly we heard one shot; of course every 
one a up. The bugles sounde d; the men 
fell in; the officers ran to their posts. General 
Symons alone had not moved. After listening 
intently for a moment or two, he had sat down 
again. 

1 myself was between two minds, whether to go 
out with one of the _— hastily —— lin 
outside, or to stay with the general. So I stood 
irresolutely by the door. 

“You can sit down,” said 
A sentry has let off his rifi 


So it proved. While he was leaning upon his 
rift it had gone off, and so had his fingers. 


Symons; “it is nothin 
e by accident. That i 
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BEARING ANOTHER’S BURDEN. 


hat it is not impossible to ring a new change 
on woman’s aversion to telling her correct 
age has been proved by the rector of a New York | 
ehurch. | 


He does not appear to be more than fifty years 
old, but declared to an inquiring parishioner that 
he was seventy-five, and added, “I shall be 
seventy-seven my next birthday. 

“The other evening,” he explained, “my wife 
and I computed that our combined ages foot up 
to one hundred years. Now, of course, no lady is 
ever over twenty-five years old, so to kee “p peace 
in the family I suppose I must say I’m seventy- 








“But why will you be seventy-seven your next | 
birthday ?”* 

“Because my wife’s birthday and mine happen 
to fall on the same date, and”—with a sigh of 
resignation—“‘of course I *shall have to shoulder 
both of them.” 


AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


t was the first meeting of the Shakespeare read- 
ing club for werking girls, and the serious- | 
minded young Englishwoman who had dealt out | 
copies of “Hamlet” to the members awaited com- 
ments. | 


The first, says a writer in the London Daily 
News, came from a girl belonging to that immense 
army of “book-folders” so familiar to all fre- 
quenters of working girls’ clubs. 

“Oh, I know this well,” she said, in 
tone. 

“Really!” 
favorite play?’ | 

The girl looked at her pityingly. 

“Lor, L ain’t read it!” she chuckled. “We stock | 
*em at our place. I’ve ’ad ’undreds through my 
ands. ’Amlet? I’m sick to death of ’im!” 


a superior 


said the pleased teacher. “Is it your 
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DECLINED HER OWN MEDICINE. 


here is always more or less talk current about 
abolishing position and dispersing pelf. The 
trouble is to know just where to begin the destruc- 
tive reconstruction, and to find reformers who are | 
willing themselves to be reformed. 


An English great lady was once entertaining | 
the Labor member of Parliament, Henry Broad: | 
hurst, the Duke of Argyll and others at her | 
country- seat. She was and is a strong Liberal, 
and one evening inveighed against the House of 
| reson It would be swept away if it did not 
reform, she said, with fervor. 
“Yes,” agreed Broadhurst, 
| like that, Wrs. P.? 

“Lady P., if you please, sir,” instantly cor- 
rected Broadhurst’ s hostess, drawing herself up 
haughtily. 





“and how will you 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Ade. 

— 5 
A Delicious Drink. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water Invig- 

orates, Strengthens and Refreshes. LAde. 





THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA | 


and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
BULLETIN Address Dr. Hayes, Dept Y. Buffalo, N. Y% | 


DOCTOR’S SHIFT 
NOW GETS ALONG WITHOUT IT. 

A physician says: “Until last fall I used to eat 
meat for my breakfast and suffered with indiges- 
tion until the meat had passed from the stomach. 

“Last fall 1 began the use of Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast and very soon found I could do without 
meat, for my body got all the nourishment neces- 
sary from the Grape-Nuts and since then I have 
not had any indigestion and am feeling better and 
have increased in weight. 

“Since finding the benefit I derived from Grape- 
Nuts I have prescribed the food for all of my 
patients suffering from indigestion or over-feeding 
and also for those recovering from: disease where 
I want a food easy to take and certain to digest 
and which will not overtax the stomach. 

“I always find the results I look for when I 
prescribe Grape-Nuts. For ethical reasons please 
omit my name.’”’ Name given by mail by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful amount of nutri- 
ment, and the easy digestion of Grape-Nuts is not 
hard to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part of the wheat 
and barley goes through various processes of 
cooking, to perfectly change the starch into Dex- 
trose or Post Sugar, in which state it is ready to 
be easily absorbed by the blood. The parts in 
the wheat and barley which Nature can make use 
of for rebuilding brain and nerve centers are 
retained in this remarkable food, and thus the 
human body is supplied with the powerful strength 
producers so easily noticed after one has eaten 
Grape-Nuts each day for a week or 10 days. | 
“There’s a reason.’ 

Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
pkgs. 
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Ask your dealer for the 

Wabash Coaster Wa, 
“ Fun for all—all the year.” 

A substantial, general purpose wagon, 
34 ins. long, 16 ins. wide; large, roomy = 
box of hard wood, removable. Well- 
balanced to prevent tipping. 
Turns easily on narrow walk. 
All wheels (our exclusive Wabash 
patent) are 11 ins. in diameter— 
of wide tread, on steel axles, no 
bumping or pounding. At Hard- 
ware & Department Stores. Price 1 
#4.00. Write us for the jolliest 
book of the day, “‘ Fun with a 
Wagon.” We ane it F " E. 
Wabash Manuf: 


—" 





, 710 Mill St., Wabash, tet. 
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NOTES 


Comfort Your Babies 
During Hot Weather 
With Baths Of 








“They Give Splendid Satisfaction,” 
say the many who wear 


er Improved 


Famous for FIT, COMFORT and DURABILITY. 
Send to-day for our Free Illustrated Cata- 
logue, Self-Measurement Blanks and Money- 
Saving Prices, if you suffer from Varicose 
Veins, Weak Joints, Weak Knees, Swollen 
and Weak Ankles, Leg Swe lings or Uleers. 
Quick Relief and the Lowest Prices. 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


S. CLOTHES PIN. 








The only pin that firmly holds the fabric on the line 
with a velvet-like clasp. Does not injure the most 
delicate goods. Once used, always used. If your dealer 
hasn’t the U. 8. Clothes Pin, to further introduce it we 
will mail one dozen post-paid for 15e., two dozen 25e. 


U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO.,_ Montpelier, Vt. 





\ MADE OF LINEN 


Two 
FOR 


7 | 


sizes 19¢ 25¢ 


SIZES 








MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M 






(& EVERYTHING | 


u require in the way of Rng 
Burne . Jokes, Wigs, etc., a 







in our catalog No. 2, illustr: You can have it for 
a postal. Write for it jim, - POSTPAID 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
10D Witmark Bidg., New York 
Teaor Sh 
rod made thar the I 7S o) 
*Bristol” Stee 


Fishing Rod. It gives just 
enough, has strength to withstand 








































For bass fishing 
there is no better 


the severe strains, and is light 

Different ** Bristols” for different FISH- 
uses—all equally efficient 1} 

“Bristol” is the best all-rounc ING 


rod made. Your dealer wells 
“Bristol” rods, but for your 
protection see thatjyou get 
the genuine. 
It has the name “Bristol” 
stamped on the reel-seat. 
ree — Our beautiful 
color catalogue. Read 


about our new combination 
reel and handle. 
The Horton Mfg. Co. 
Uf 


365 Horton &t., 
Bristol, Ct. 
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910 Va FREE TRIAL 


We sh on ait prepa without a pa 
deposit, t fred phi DON 
\ if not satisfied Hd 


DO nai he cle 10 days 
NOTB a bicycle or 
a pair of 
DO from anyone B any UY: until you 
receive our latest art catalogues 
illustrating and describing every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard 
oY prices and marvelous new offers. 


ONE CEN is all it will cost 


you to write a 
postal and everything will be sent you 
free postpaid by return mail. You 
will get much valuable information. Do 

not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up-Wheels 


and all sundries at Aalf na Bi. Chi 
, cago. 
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Assisted by gentle anoint- 
ings with Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure. 

For preserving, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, scalp, hair, 
and hands, of infants, children, 
and adults; for irritations of the 
skin, heat rash, sunburn, bites 
and stings of insects, moth rash, 
ivy poison, lameness, and sore- 
ness incidental to summer sports; 
for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, 
and for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath, and nursery, Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment, 
is priceless. Sold throughout the world. 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. | 





The Bradford 
Comfort 
Shoes. 


Low Cut $2.50, 
High Cut $3.00, 
DELIVERED. 











Sizes, 2 to 8, 


Widths, 
C,D,EBand EE, 


Honest, Sensible and Well Made, 


SOFT KID UPPERS, 
Very flexible leather soles, noiseless rubber heels, 
Best made gores. Steel arch supporters. Just the 
shoe for women who are much on their feet. Order 
by mail. No trouble to fit you. All we need is size 
and width you usually wear. Shoes sent to any 
address in United States on receipt of price. 
From all over the United States we have received 
letters in praise of our shoes; we quote froma Sew: 
“They are fine; are all right in every respect.’ 
“They fit perfectly and are the most comfor table 
shoes / have ever worn. 
“Find them in every way just asr epresente d. Shall 
certainly tell my friends about them 
Money refunded if not as represented. 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 



























Reach guarantee 
We not only replace any Reach ball (cost- 

ing $1 or more), mitt or glove (any price) that 

doesn’t prove satisfactory, but do tt without 

expense to you—we refund all mail or expense 

charges you pay in returning the goods to us. 
Every article with the Reach trade-mark 

is as good as gold. 

Baseballs, 5c to $1.5 

First Basemen’s Saites, $1 to $4. 

Pielder’s Gloves, 25c to $3. 

Catchers’ Mitts, 25c to $8. 

Pielders’ Mitts, 25c to $3. 

Bats, 5c to $1.25. 

All Reach goods bear the Reach 

trade-mark. If you can’t get them 

from your dealer, notify us 
Button-badge free. Write for 
capalos and get free a facsimile 
the famous Reach ball. 

"A.J. REACH CO., 
oe 8t. 
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A TRANSACTION 
IN STOCKS 


2+ +*1G39ee-s 
BY M_A. DE WOLFE HOWE 











re Boston was a decade old 
The sinners needs must be controlled, 
For sometimes erring feet would stray 
From virtue’s puritaniec way. 


Better than prison bars and locks 

A pair of good old English stocks! 
Through them before the eyes of all 
Should sin look large, the sinner small! 


To Edward Palmer then was set 
The grateful task his tools to whet 
And rear a structure fair and strong, 
A sure arrest for steps of wrong. 


He felled a tree—I have no doubt— 

He hewed and sawed and planed it out, 
And made—a clever craftsman still— 
One pound, thirteen and seven his bill. 


“Extortion!” ruled the General Court, 
Unused to charges of the sort, 

And pondered what were best to do 
To hold the seales of justice true. 


Five pounds they fined him—though ‘tis writ 
They took at last a tenth of it— 

And voted that his feet be caught 

Within the stocks his hands had wrought. 


So must this babe in public crime, 
Born centuries before his time, 

Be humbled in the market-place— 
And there he bore an hour’s disgrace. 





Now be it once for all confessed 
The early Puritans possessed, 
Despite a long-surviving rumor, 

A certain groping sense of humor. 
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HILDA JOHNSON. 


ilda Johnson went one 
day to her mistress and 
told her that the Beth- 
lehem Swedish Church, of 
which Hilda was a member, 
had lost its hymn-books and 
place of worship in a fire that 
destroyed the church that had 
* kindly permitted them to hold 
their little afternoon service 
in its vestry. Then she added 
that they had determined to buy a cottage for 
twenty-five hundred dollars. Her mistress told 
her husband, and he, good, sensible business 
man, said it was folly. How could a church 
made up principally of servant-girls raise 
twenty-five hundred dollars? But Hilda was 
a good girl, and it was a plucky undertaking, 
and the little church was doing the girls good ; 
so he made a small contribution to encourage 
the girls. 

The employers of the other girls may have 
felt about the same. At any rate, what with 
some outside help and much self-denial, the 
little church secured the thousand dollars which 
the purchase involved, and gave a mortgage for 
the remaining fifteen hundred dollars. 

Hilda lived seven years in that one family, 
which consisted only of a husband and wife. 
They were religious people and prosperous, and 
their interest in Hilda and her little church 
was sincere and permanent. From time to time 
they made small contributions toward the run- 
ning expenses of the church, and the little 
organization kept alive and active. 

The remodeled cotiage contained a kitchen, 
and on Sunday afternoons the girls served cake 
and coffee and played their guitars and cheered 
up homesick new arrivals from the old country. 
There was regular preaching by Swedish stu- 
dents from the theological seminary. 

Then sorrow came to the home where Hilda 
worked, Her mistress was left a widow. In 
those dark days the faithfulness of the girl 
never failed. Hers was the religion of unselfish 
love, and she gave it freely when it was most 
needed. 

After a while the little church had to face the 
problem of its fifteen-hundred-dollar debt. The 
interest was its one great burden. If it could 
pay its debt its future would be secure. But 
after canvassing all probable sources of income, 
it was decided that not more than five hundred 
dollars could be raised, and even that would be 
a heroic undertaking. 

Then came a surprising announcement. A 
friend of the work had come forward and paid 
the entire debt. The little sum that had been 
raised toward it by the girls themselves was to 
be used for improvements, as this friend desired 
to pay the entire mortgage. 

There was joy in the Swedish Bethlehem 
Church on the Sunday evening when the mort- 
gage was burned. So great an occasion brought 
out not only the regular congregation, but a 
number of the friends of the little church. 
Eighteen guitars and an autoharp and the baby 
organ accompanied a hearty chorus of praise. 
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| looks like an orange, but its diameter is really 
greater than a man’s height. 
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COMPANION. 





Then announcement was made of the gift by 
which the mortgage had been removed, and the 
name of the donor was given. This friend of 
the work had given this money, so the preacher 
said, in memory of her dead husband, and as a 
testimonial to the faithfulness of Hilda Johnson. 
Then one girl’s face flamed with embarrassed 
joy and gratitude; and the eighteen guitars and | 
the autoharp played a sweet Swedish melody, 
while the smoke of the burning mortgage filled 
the house with the odor of sweet incense offered 


unto the Lord. 

fF which may or may not have found its way 
into print. When he was a young man he 

visited Salisbury, England. Here the beautiful 

eathedral lifts its spire four hundred and four feet 

into the air. The spire is topped by a ball, and on 

the ball stands a cross. From the ground the ball 


tary 


ON THE SPIRE. 
riends of James Freeman Clarke tell a story | 


Workmen were repairing the spire. Mr. Clarke 
saw them crawling round the slim steeple in the 
olden afternoon, like bugs on a bean-stalk. The 
mpulse came to him to climb the spire and stand 
on the horizontal beam of the cross. Accordingly 
at dusk, when the workmen had left, the young 
American slipped in and made his way up the 
stairs to the little window which opened to the 
workmen’s staging. To run up the scaffolding to 
the ball was easy. Then came the slightly more 
difficult climb to the foot of the cross over the 
bulging curve of the ball. A short platform gave 
him foothold. He reached up, yut his hands on 
the base of the cross and pulled himself up. To 
gain the cross arm was merely “shinning” up a 
good-sized tree, and soon he stood on the horizontal 
timber, and reaching up, touched the top of the 


‘OSS. 
After —— his moment of exaltation, he slid 
to the foot of the cross, and with his arms round 
the post, sipped down over the great abdomen of 
the ball. s feet touched nothing. The little 
lank from which he had reached up was not 
1ere! 

Here was a peril, and one for a cool head and 
sure eye. Of course he could not look down. The 
hugging hold that he had to keep on the bottom 
of the cross shortened the reach of his body, and 
made it less than when he had stood on the plank 
and reached up to the cross with his hands. He 
must drop so that his feet. should meet the plank, 
for he would never be able to pull himself back if 
he should let himself down at arms’ length, and 
his feet hung over empty air. 

Now his good head began to work. He looked | 
up at the cross and tried to recall exactly the 
angle at which he had reached for it; to make 
his memory tell him just how the edge of that 
square post had appeared. A few inches to the | 





| right or to the left would mean dropping into 
| vacane 


Bending his head way back, he strained his 
eye up the cross and figured his angle of —— 
e cautiously wormed himself to the right and 
made up his mind that here directly under his feet 
must be the plank. Then he dropped. The world 


knows that he lived to tell the tale. 

[) China, the author of “Round About My | 
Peking Garden” was favored by a most 

extraordinary sight, which she describes as a 


lows: 


Just as we turned the corner by a beautiful | 
temple, we came upon a great company of men 
carrying what seemed to me the most unheard-o 
eargo, each man two eagles! All, men and eagles 
alike, were seated upon the ground when we first 
caught sight of them, and the men said they were 
taking the birds into Mongolia to recover their 
plumage, and that they were kept in Peking for 
the purpose of making eagle-feather fans; but 
other people told us afterward that the birds 
were being taken to catch hares and other game 
for their masters, and possibly also to catch more 
eagles. Probably both stories were correct, and 
both agreed that the whole party was to come 
back in December. Only one very big eagle was | 
hooded, and I was able to walk in and out nae 
them and look at them closely; but when I asked 
if it were safe to stroke one, the men exclaimed in 
horror, an eat flesh!” 

Presently the men got up and went off, carryin 
their burdens, about forty baw | large eagles anc 
forty smaller ones. The smaller birds sat each 
upon a basket dangling from the man’s shoulder- 
pole. Each basket was apparently full of some- 
thing or other, [could not see what; but the larger 
eagles sat on the poles at the other end, and it 
was amusing to see them turning round and 
balancing themselves and generally settling them- 
selves comfortably before setting off. 

The men seemed not to have the least anxiety 
lest these fierce creatures, with their powerful 
beaks, should each take a nip out of the cheek | 
hearest them as they went along. 


° | 
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STRANGE CARGOES. | 
uring a journey from Peking to Kalgan, in 
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LISTENING TO ALICIA. 


licia had just returned from Europe. Her 
A impressions of her trip were to be delivered 
formally at the Wednesday session of the 
sewing-cirele. Alicia had seen 
days, says a writerin the Chicago News, and had 
done London in two. 
sewing-circle had ever been east of St. Joseph, 
Michigan. Alicia came laden with photographs. 


When she entered Bertha Trewitt’s parlor, con- 
versation had begun on a very near and dear 
theme, the new minister. It was hard to get a 
clear track for remoter interests. 

“Did you ever see such eyes?” asked Sue Gay. 
“Sunday morning he looked straight at me during 
the whole sermon.” 

“That’s your imagination,’ declared Alma 
Waite. “I noticed particularly that he gazed 
right over everybody’s lfead.” 

“IT am_ simply in love with him, girls,” purred 
little Helen Hillbrook. 

“It’s useless, Helen,” advised Sue. “I’ve heard 
that he is engaged to —_ in his last parish.” 

“Let’s hear about Europe from Alicia,” sug- 
gested the hostess. 

“Well, when I was in London —” began Alicia. 

“Were you awfully seasick going over?” asked 
Sue. “I wouldn’t go to Europe for worlds, just 
on that account. Now I don’t feel the same about 
Lake Michigan —” 

“Shall you ever forget the day we went to 
Milwaukee?” began Alma. “Helen was so ill —” 

“When I was in London —’ repeated Alicia, 
firmly. 

“I suppose the fogs are dreadful there 
gested Sue, with perfunctory interest. 

“Simply dense, girls. 
the street lights were on at noon. 
shops —” 

“Speaking of shops,” interrupted Alma, “I got 
the most wonderful bargain down-town yesterday 


,’” sug- 


But about the 


| which bowled over a number of badly 


Paris in three | 


No other member of the | 


One day when I was there | 


—a perfect love of a collar, and only nineteen 
cents.” 

“The Lond—” , ; ” 

“How long were you in Paris, Alicia, dear?” 
demanded Sue. ‘My cousin once sent me a dozen 
pairs of gloves from there. They weren’t very 
good gloves, either.” 

“Of course you saw Stratford-on-Avon,” com- 
mented Kitty MeFarlane, who had hitherto been 
engrossed in buttonholes. “Everybody does, and 
it’s sucha bore!” Alicia’s photograph of Stratford- 
on-Avon was third from the top, and its turn had 
not yet come. “Who cares for Shakespeare’s 
birthplace and such moldy old = I'd rather 
go to the dear little cafés in London where you 
order marrow puddings.” 

“Oh, the Paris restaurants are much more fun 
than that, Kitty,” said Sue, before Alicia could 
open her mouth. ‘My cousin told me so.” 

*Do let Alicia get on,” urged the hostess. “We 
are all so interested in London.” 

“T should think,” remarked Alma, “that the 
most interesting country to hear about would be 
Holland. You weren’t in Holland, were 
dear?” Her tone said, “Tell me about Holland 
or tell me nothing.” : % 

“The London shops —” repeated Alicia, with 
despairing tenacity. : 

“Well, Alicia, you can talk about London and 
that sort of thing as long as you want to,” said 
Kitty. “But I believe in seeing our own country 
first—New York, and San Francisco, and all that.” 

“T know, Kitty,” said Alicia, wearily. “I was 
only going to say that the London shops —” 

All this time little Helen Hillbrook had been 
sitting in silence, soberly introspective. Now she 
interrupted suddenly. 

“Who told you he is engaged, Sue?” she de- 
manded, and Alicia became glassy-eyed. 

A few minutes later the maid appeared with 
chocolate, and conversation gave place to sand- 
wiches. 

“Now, Alicia,” murmured her hostess, sooth- 
ingly, “tell us all about the London shops. We’re 
so interested!”’ 


Fhe CITY STREET 


By Vincent Van Marter Beedey 





he stony street is pitiless ; 
The night is like the day; 
We cannot run for weariness ; 
There is no place to play! 


The houses are a fervid wall, 
The street a fiery way. 

We ery for water, and we fall— 
There is no place to play! 


Dear angels, touch our burning brows 
With your cool hands, we pray, 

And take us where the Christ allows 
His little ones to play! 
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A ROYAL SLEEPER. 


ing Edward VII, if there is any truth in a 
K story which the New York Tribune repeats, 

should move to San Francisco. It seems a 
pity to waste a mind so far above earthly uncer- 
tainties ona steady-going country like old England. 
The story has to do with his experience in an 
earthquake at the time when he was still Prince 


| of Wales. 


About fifteen years ago there was quite a severe 
earthquake along the French and Italian Riviera 
constructed 
buildings and created a good deal of alarm. Every 
room in the hotel where the prince was staying 
zroaned and creaked and rattled. All the dogs 
10Wled 
heard down the corridors. 

At the first suggestion of danger the equerr 
the prince, Sir Stanley Clarke, bounded out of 
and knocked at the prince’s door. 

“What's the matter?” asked a drowsy voice. 

“There’s an earthquake! Come, sir!’ 

“Then why don’t you send it away?” was the 
royal answer. = 

*Won’t you come outside, sir?” 

“Outside? Certainly not. I’m in bed. Go 
away.” 

The equerry followed the crowd into the open 
air. After an hour the alarm died away, and 
every one was returning to the hotel when another 
shock occurred. Again the equerry’s thoughts 
flew to the sleeping prince. The heir to the throne 
of Great Britain was in his special char He 
returned to the hotel and once more knocked on 
No answer. Again he knocked. 
A third time, loud enough to 
Still no sound from 


of 
ed 


Edward’s door. 
Still no response. 
rouse the seven sleepers. 
within. 

Something was wrong. Had the prince perished? 
The equerry flung the door open and dashed into 
the anteroom. The curtains of the bedchamber 
were drawn close. With frenzied hand he seized 

| them and drew them apart. As he did so some- 
thing, he knew not what, struck him full in the 
face. In a momentary faintness he leaned against 
the door. The next moment a voice fell on his 
ear, grave and reproachful: 

“Look here, Clarke, I won’t have any more of 
this, and if you don’t shut up making that beastly 
row and let me go to sleep, I'll shy the other boot 


at you.” 

B Beecher, brother of Henry Ward Beecher, 
taught a public school in Philadelphia. It 

was a day of routine memorizing of books, says a 

writer in the Outlook, of ignoring of principles, and 

of vigorous corporal punishment. 


One day Mr. Beecher said to a boy, “Brown, 
shut the door, please.” 

The boy answered with an oath. 

“In that case,” said Mr. Beecher, “I will shut it 
myself.”” And he didso. This went on for several 
weeks, the order getting worse and worse, until 
one day it was so bad, and so little seemed to have 
been gained, that some insolence from one of the 
large boys entirely broke the teacher down. He 
put his head down upon his arms on his desk, and 
sobbed aloud with discouragement and grief. 

“Then,” he told a friend afterward, “I prayed; 
and my prayer was little more than that of the 
shipwrecked sailor, who said, ‘O Lord, if there be 
a Lord, now is the time to put in His oar.’ ” 

few days later there was a sensation in the 
spelling lesson. It was a page in Webster’s speller, 
with words like “baker” and “maker.” Vhen 
several had been spelled in the usual perfunctory 
manner one boy grasped his head with his hands 
| and rushed into the middle of the room. 
“T see it! I see it!” he eried. 
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BEECHER’S DISCIPLINE. 


& 





“Well, Jones, what do you see?” asked Mr. 
| Beecher. 

| “Oh, I see ‘e-r, one who.’ 
| bakes, maker, one who makes.’ . 
| His discovery went through the room and then 


Baker, one who 


you, | 
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and the steps of hurrying guests were | 
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that day the classes began really to learn, 

“And what of Brown and the discipline ?”’ asked 
. friend to whom Mr. Beecher related the inci- 

ent. 

“Oh,” he answered, “there was no longer need of 
discipline. The school, being anxious to learn, 
disciplined itself.” 

“But what of Brown?” 

“Why, Brown grew very fond of me. He fol- 
lowed me about like a dog everywhere I would 
go, thankful if he could only see me and now and 
then get a word. When I left Philadelphia for 
good it was by boat. Brown was out as far as he 
could get on a spar which projected beyond the 
pier, and with a great bandanna handkerchief 
alternately waved to me and wiped his eyes. He 
was a good fellow, and has made a good man.” 


* & 


TO BATHE OR NOT TO BATHE. 


hen doctors disagree who shall decide?" 

The much discussed question of bathing 
has lately been brought up at an im- 
portant medical meeting, and the opinions on the 
subject are as widely separated as the cities of 
the doctors who advance them. Cold water, hot 
water, tepid water, dry rubbing, frequent baths, 
few baths—all have their ardent advocates. Every 
one may be suited, from the country guest at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, who found the big white tub so 
enticing that she declared she could hardly wait 
until Saturday night, to the lady who confessed to 
washing and powdering herself twelve times in 
thirteen hours. 


Different persons hold different ideas in regard 
to the value and uses of water. The Frenchman 
who refused to consult an_ English physician 
because, as he said, “He will order me to bathe 
and then [ shall die,” could not sympathize with 
the Somerset farmer who remarked when he first 
saw the sea, “If ’'d known what her were like 
I'd ha’ brought down.a bit o’ soap and had a good 
wash.” 

Sinclair’s “Code of Health,” an old book pub- 
lished in 1807, oy as a laudable example, an 
extract from a letter written by Dr. Adam Fergu- 
son. The worthy physician’s conclusions on the 
= may prove amusing to modern readers. 

“Why I took to warm bathing I cannot give any 
precise account of, but so it was, that I borrowed 
a bath tub and used it Sroqnentty 5 but, mind, I 
was turned of four score and had little else to do; 
and this, whether from age or infirmity, is required 
to excuse so much waste of time. 

“Bathing is most natural, I take it, in countries 
whose people are made idle by extremes of heat 
and cold. I have always wondered how the 
Romans could afford to give so much time to it, 
but they were very idle, especially under the 
emperors. 

“T have not found we | particular precaution 
against those occasional checks to animal life 
called colds, at all necessary on bathing days, and 
I am less subject to these aecidents since I began 
bathing, except on occasional intermissions of 
days or weeks of bathing. I now bathe every day 
when there is no particular hindrance.” 
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A GRATEFUL TOWN. 
A man who had been born and reared in a 


& 





small town in the interior went to one of 

the large cities, engaged in business, and 
accumulated a fortune. After a lapse of twenty- 
five years he made a visit to his native village. 
Desiring to do something for the place, he rented 
|@ vacant building on the principal street for a 
long term of years, and telegraphed an order for 
a first-class chemical engine and other appurte- 
nances. 


Having previously secured the promise of the 
village trustees that a volunteer fire department 
would be organized at once, he had the satisfac- 
| tion of seeing the engine installed in the building 
| before he went —, 

A few days after his return to the city a friend 
in the little town sent him a copy of the local 
paper. It contained a full account of his philan- 

hropic action, and expressed the gratitude of the 
citizens for his liberal y. but wound up thus: 

“There is a general feeling, however, that with 
his vast wealth it wouldn’t have hurt him a bit if 
he had given us instead a system of water-works 
and a regular steam fire-engine, with a span of 
bay horses and a paid fire department. Then we 
could have crowed over every town in the oneey 
As it is, we are — on a par with Pilgrimville 
and Kohankus, and if we go to putting on airs 
they’ll give us the laugh.” 


Lo 


THE PROPER STITCH. 


rs. Holcomb, who is one of the members of 
M the Howells Club, not infrequently con- 
tributes to the pleasure of the meetings by 
comments or information which is not in any 
sense literary. “Yes,” said Mrs. Holcomb one 
day, when the conversation had strayed from the 
latest novel to more domestic topics, “that green 
girl of Mrs. Cooper’s is a fearful trial to her. 


“Mrs. Cooper went to the kitchen one Sunday 
morning, when she was expecting some very par- 
ticular guests to dinner, and she found to her 
horror that the girl had cut her perfectly splendid 
big turkey all up into pieces, because she supposed 
from the size of it that it must be a particularly 
old and tough chicken. She was going to stew it!” 

“Horrors!” exclaimed Mrs. Bassett, shocked at 
this indignity thrust upon high-priced turkey. 
“What in the world did Mrs. Cooper do?” 

“Why,” returned Mrs. Holeomb, soberly, “you 
know how clever she is with her needle? Well, 
she sewed that bird together again, and when he 
was roasted you wouldn’t have known that any- 
thing had happened.” 

“But didn’t the seams draw apart?” 

“No,” explained Mrs. Holeomb. “She feather- 
stitched every one of them with brown silk.” 
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PHILANTHROPIC SPARROWS. 


n incident which, the writer declares, raised 
A the pugnacious sparrow several degrees in 
his estimation, is described in Outing. It 
shows that the sparrow has other good qualities 
besides his sturdiness and self-reliance. 


For several days four or five sparrows had 
visited a certain place on the roof near my Wil- 
dow. They always brought food for another little 
fellow, who never tried a flight from the spot. The 
visiting sparrows never came empty-billed. They 
would oe tiny morsels of food ‘near the little 
sparrow. When it began to eat the crumbs the 
Others set up a great chirping, and then flew 
away. 

After watching this for a few days, I went out 
on the roof and — the lone bird. It did 
| hot flutter away from me, and made no resistance 
| when I picked it up. 

The sparrow was blind. 
with a milk-like film. 





Its eyes were covered 


















































A GARDEN - PARTY. 
By Delia Hart Stone. 


rusty Truman trims the trees, 

Prudent Polly’s planting peas, 
Ronald’s raking radish rows, 
Simon savory sage seed sows, 
Blithesome Benny banks on beets, 
Mark the melon market meets, 
Carrie cares for cauliflower, 
Handy Harry hoes an hour, 
Gertrude gathers garden greens, 
Baby Betty buries beans, 
Wendell weeds the winding way, 
Peter Parley plans to play. 
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SWIMMING. 
By Abbie Farwell Brown. 

ow very pleasant it must be 

For little fishes in the sea! 
They never learned to swim at all, 
It came to them when they were small. 
‘* Swim out like this,’’ their mama cried, 
‘* Straight through the water, foam and tide !’’ 
They waved their fins and writhed their scales, 
And steered their little rudder- tails. 
Already they knew what to do ; 
I wish that I could know it, too! 


I try so hard, I’m very bold, 
Although the water is so cold. 

I lift my feet and dare begin ; 

And then a wave comes rolling in, 
The bottom of the sea is gone, 
There’s nothing I can stand upon ! 
I wave my arms and legs about, 

Oh, how I wink and gasp and shout ! 
Till some one pulls me out to land 
And leaves me gurgling on the sand. 
It is not easy, without scales, 

Or little fins, or flapping tails, 

To swim like fishes in the sea ; 

At least it’s very hard for me. 


And yet it makes me laugh to think 
That some fine day I shall not sink ; 
For I shall learn to swim and dive 
As well as any fish alive. 

But one could never, never teach 


A fish to walk along the beach. 
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THE “RAINY-DAY GAZETT: 
a By A. H. Donnell. 
TT" children’s noses were flattened against 


a? 


the window-panes—Marjo’s and Cecil’s 

at one window, Tom’s and Elspeth’s at 
the other. The trickles of rain-drops outside 
might as well have been tears trailing down 
from all their eyes. A great, long, rainy, in- 
the-house day ahead of them! 

‘‘What shall we do?’’ they sighed. 

‘*Edit a daily newspaper.’? That was Uncle 
Ned’s voice. 

‘‘Do wha-at?’’ four voices chorused. 

“‘Get out a daily,’’ went on Uncle Ned’s 
voice, cheerily. ‘‘Let me see, Cecil can be 
managing editor and Marjo read the exchanges 
and get clippings, and the twins can be report- 
ers. Get paper and pencils and two or three 
newspapers, and come here and get started. ’’ 

Uncle Ned cleared the library table in a hurry 
and seta chairateachend. ‘‘Thisend is yours, 
Cecil. You must write the editorials, you know. 
And, Marjo,—over at this end,—see what bits 
of interesting news and information you can 
find in these papers, and cut them out carefully 
and paste them on these half-sheets of paper, 
ready to send to the printers. Tom, Elspie— 
well, I’ll be city editor at first and give you 
your ‘assignments,’ over on the bulletin-board, 
you know.”’ 

Uncle Ned wrote some lines hastily and posted 
them on the atlas cover slanted against the wall. 
The lines read: 

Elspeth: Interview Bridget. Get ‘‘story’’ of 
trip over in the steerage and make it ‘‘snappy.’’ 

Tom: Go to mama and Aunt Helen for locals. 
Interview the new woman up-stairs and get her 
**views.’? 

‘*There,’? Uncle Ned said, ‘‘that will do for 
astarter. After you’ve written up your ‘stories,’ 
I’ll give you some more assignments. Off with 
you. Lively’s the word for you reporters!’’ 

Bridget had come across seas only a few 
months ago, and her voyage was fresh in her 
mind and full of entertaining little incidents | 
and accidents. She received her interviewer | 
cordially, and that small scribe was soon writing 
in big, swaying letters her story of steerage life | 
on an ocean liner. 

Tom flew about collecting locals. There was 
‘*Blue Chequer,’’ the homing pigeon, just back 
from a two-hundred-mile flight. There was | 
the baby bantam rooster beginning to crow ; | 
Dame Trot with her brand-new pussies; the 
flag-raising at school next week; the Pussy- 
Willow children just ‘‘coming out’’; oh, and 
best of all, the new woman’s first tooth! But | 
that came properly into the interview. Tom 
went up-stairs and gravely interviewed the new 
woman. She lay in her cradle and beamed and 
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bobbed up at him, and expressed her ‘‘views’’ 
in the funniest language you ever heard! 

Dinner-time came and interrupted things for a | 
while, then on went the work again. The edi- 
torial office of the Rainy-Day Gazette was as | 
busy as a hive of bustling little bees. Reporters 
hurried in and out, pens flew and the paper— 
how it grew! At three o’clock it went to press. 

‘*That didn’t take long, you know,’’ Elspie 
| confided to mama, in confidence. ‘‘We didn’t 
have any machine, so we pressed it by hand— 
| under the dictionary, you know, an’ Tom an’ I 
sat on top.’’ 

The paper was a great success. Everybody 
subscribed for it the moment they saw it—even 
the editors themselves and the reporters! Bridget 
wanted two copies. 

‘Why, it’s raining!’’ exclaimed the managing 
editor, in his first leisure moment, gazing calmly 
out of the window. 

‘Why, so ’tis!’’ echoed the exchange editor. 

‘*Pooh!’’? cried the reporters. ‘‘Guess we 
knew that. Been doin’ itall day. It’s a beau- 


| tiful rain for the—the crops.’ 


‘The news crops,’’ said Uncle Ned’s voice. 
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1. HIDDEN TREES. 


“Hello! A kite has gone up!” the children all 
shouted. 

Harry drew a map, Leon drew a box. 

I asked whose top it was, and they said, “Will 
owns it.’ 

They drew lines on the 


some sidewalk, and 


| began to hop in each square. 


A bee chased a boy round the house, 
2. BEHEADINGS. 
Maud pl ace <1 the —— near where the —— was 
pilec 
Paul paused to 








, took off his and smiled. 
He drew a , Showed where the had been. 
A matted along the —— was seen. 

A — of snow fell ona — of glass. 

— armed men upon flank did pass. 




















From the ship’s a stately —— he saw. 

He showed his —, nor won by —, but law. 

The man so - a drink of —— refused. 

He smoothed his — with thoughtful — and 
mused, 


3. DOUBLE VOWELS. 

Double the vowel in part or portion and make 
pillage ; in a male relative and make an adverb; 
in a plant and make a child’s toy; in a mark of 
punctuation and make a drinking-cup; in a color 


and make a musical instrument; in track and 
make a cliff; in a boy’s name and make a neces- 
sity; ina habitual drunkard and make a black, 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


BENJAMIN L. WHELPLEY. 
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DRAWN BY DENMAN FINK. 
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smutty substance ; in wager and make 
a vegetable. 
4. RIDDLE. 

I’m found in brook, but not in spring; 

I’m found in song, but not in sing; 

I’m found in concert, but not in tune 

I'm found in roses, but not in June; 

I’m found in fortune, but not in fame. 

This riddle you'll solve if you guess ny name. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. V, sue, v, us—Vesuvius. 1. Orb, serve, a, 
toe, rye—observatory. 

2. Observant, combatant, buoyant, errant, ex- 
pectant, exultant, remnant, vigilant, ignorant, 
brilliant, truant. 

3. Stack, stick, stock; barks, balks, banks; 
Steve, stove, stave; cases, cares, cages; hope 


holes, homes. 
4. Righteous, courageous, courteous, erroneous, 
bounteous, farinaceous, outrageous, piteous, 


5. Abroad, broad, road ; aground, ground, round ; 


amend, mend, end; abode, bode, ode; apart, part, 
art; abridge, bridge, ridge; about, bout, out; afire, 
fire,ire ;agreed, greed, reed ; 7 FLEETS 
aflame, "flame, lame. LINNET 

6. Kit-ten, ado-be, cow- ENTIRE 
ard, wood-work, cafi-on, ENIGMA 
toil-et, rib-bon, stamp-ede, rERMED 
tow-er, hour-i, couch-ant. STEADY 
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PERRY _ MASON COMPANY, 
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DIZZINESS. 
) 8 cornea vertigo,—scientific 

v writers sometimes try to dis- 
tinguish in sense between these 
two words, but practically, in 
popular usage, they mean the 
same thing,—is a disturbance of 
relation to the outside world, a loss of the sense 
of equilibrium. The sensation persists even when 
the eyes are closed. There is more or less inability 
to walk straight, or even to stand still, and often 
there is nausea followed by vomiting. 

Vertigo is due to a disturbance, either actual or 
reflex, of the nervous “center of equilibrium” in 
the back part of the brain, or in the semicircular 
canals in the ear, in which the terminations of the 
nerves coming from the center of equilibrium are 
distributed. For the most part, vertigo is a reflex 
trouble due to some impression which gets shunted 
off its own route, as it were, through nerve fibers 
connecting with the equilibrium center, and acts 
upon the semicircular canals of the ear. Thus it 
is that dizziness isa comparatively trivial affection, 
as a rule—disagreeable enough, but brief and of 
no great significance except as a symptom of 
trouble elsewhere in the body. 

Persistently recurring, transient dizziness is 
often due to eye-strain, that is to say, to errors 
in the formation of the eye not corrected by proper 
glasses. Wearers of spectacles can frequently 
tell when a change in the eyes has occurred, 
necessitating a corresponding change in the 
glasses, by the coming back of these attacks of 
giddiness, especially when the gaze is suddenly 
moved from a near object to a remote one or the 
reverse, 

Vertigo is a common symptom of disorders of 
digestion seated either in the stomach or the in- 
testine. The treatment for this form is, of course, 
to treat the indigestion or constipation. 

Another more serious variety of dizziness de- 
pends upon disease of the heart or of the blood- 
vessels, especially those of the brain. 

Any disease of the ear is apt to be associated 
with more or less vertigo. The same is true of 
tumor or other disease of the brain, especially 
of the cerebellum—that part of the brain in which 
the center of equilibrium is situated. 

The dizziness of seasickness, as well as that of 
swinging or of rapidly turning about, is thought 
to be caused by an irritation of the nerves in the 
semicircular canals by the striking against them 
of the fluid in these canals. 





IN THE NAME OF A FLOWER. 


lice and Olive followed their young aunt about 
the garden, solemnly asking her the botanical 
hames of her plants, and chuckling delightedly 
behind her back at the long words which dropped 
from her lips. They were unaware that she soon 
began inventing absurd names, until, indicating 
a weak climber tied to a bit of whalebone, she 
said that was Staybonia pulcharia. 

Alice stared, exclaiming, “I believe you are 
laughing at us!” 

“Oh, no, just getting even. But, seriously, you 
girls are missing the world of poetry and descrip- 
tion and history that is concealed in botanical 
hames. Each one of these hames means something. 
For example, this Achillea,” she said, stooping to 
pull a bit of yarrow. “Use your wits and tell me 
why it is called Achillea.” 

“After Achilles, I suppose,” replied Olive, “and 
of course because of its strong odor.” 

“Exactly! And now this digitalis?” 

“Digits, fingers, fingers of a glove—oh, is this 
what is called foxglove? How interesting!” 

“Even the weeds have stories. This plantain, 
growing in the foot-paths, means sole of the foot; 
and boneset comes from its power, or supposed 
power, to cure the break-bone fever. 

“Many plant families are named for famous 
men, most of them botanists. Begonia, Forsythia, 
Rudbeckia, Wistaria, Zinnia, Deutzia are the 
hames of men, with the iaadded. Where the genus 
is already named, the species often takes the name 
of the introducer, as Clematis Henryi and Lilium 
Henryi, discovered in China by Doctor Henry. My 
flower-bed ‘dedicated to Fortune’ is simply devoted 
to the fine things which Robert Fortune brought 
from China, Fortune’s yellow rose, the white wis- 
taria, the Japanese snowball, and others. 

“Specific names frequently indicate some char- 
acteristic of the plant. Thus deltoidia, from the | 
Greek letter delta, refers to the triangular shape 
of the leaf; plicate means that the leaf is folded | 
like «a fan; maculata means spotted; umbrosa, | 
loving the shade; glauca, grayish-green leaves. 





| You, Olive, could make a charming namesake bed 
| from glaucous plants; and it would be cooling to 
recall that all their ancestors grew within reach 
of the salt foam of the sea, and were compelled to 
acquire an armor-coated skin against it. 

“Similarly, climbing plants have adapted them- 
selves to get outside the shade of overhanging 
foliage and ascend trees or creep along the ground 
for light and air. Recall their names, too. Clem- 
atis is simply Greek for tendril; convolvulus, the 
morning-glory, is Latin for entwine; and ampe- 
lopsis, our common Virginia creeper, means ‘like 
the vine,’ meaning grape-vine.” 

“Enough! Enough!” eried Alice. “Staybonia 
pulcharia has done its work. Botanical nomen- 
elature has blossomed at last.” 





OLD STREET CRIES. 


— about a score of years ago there was 
published in London a tiny volume of most 
unusual interest to students of old-time manners 
and customs. It was called “Old London Street 
Cries,” and contained several hundred familiar 
ealls, beginning with the middle of the fifteenth 
century, in which, as in a mirror, one can see 
reflected the life of the common people through 
the years—what they ate and drank and wore, 
their furniture and amusements, the toys their 
children played with, and their luxuries, long since 
become commonest necessities. 


must have been a veritable running of the gantlet. 
A few specimens of the calls which besieged the 
traveller’s ears will suffice. 

“Buy my dish of great eeles!” “Buya fine sing- 
ing-bird!”” “Buy my wax or wafers!” “Hot baked 


wordens [stewed pears]!” “Knives or scissors 
togrind!”” “Buy my four ropes of onions!” “Buy 
afoote-stoole!” ‘“Ribbonsa groata yard!” “Buy 


a horn book!” “Songs, three yards a penny!” 
“Holly and mistletoe!’? ‘“London’s Gazette here!” 
“Buy my nice drops, twenty a penny, peppermint 
drops!” “Troop every one 
“Three rows a penny pins, short whites and mid- 
dle—ings!” 


verbal solicitation. The bewildered wayfarer was 

often so “pull-hauled” by one after another that 

resistance must have been well-nigh impossible. 
But times change, and street life with them. A 


,ondon huecksters called up and down our streets. 
Now the rags and bottle men have disappeared, 
the “cissars-grinder’”’ merely rings a_bell, venders 
of fruit and vegetables have been silenced by law 
in many cities, and, save for the sidewalk toys 
and the holly and mistletoe of Christmas-time, the 
newsboy is sole inheritor of all the street cries. 

Less picturesque? Possibly. But one has only 
to spend an hour among the fakers of a country 
fair to realize that even the strenuous life of the 
twentieth century has its advantages. 





e & 
SELF -RESCUER. 


|" shallow-water navigation the Western world 
“an teach the Chinese little. They have by 
centuries of practice simplified the methods of 
| use of their many rivers, says the author of “The 
Reshaping of the Far East.” 

It was on a tributary of the Yangtze, a broad 


across a new genus of junk, the self-rescuer. 
There are many kinds of junks in China, from the 
huge, lumbering sea-junk, which looks like a gal- 
leon of other days, to the wasp-waisted river-junk 
which sails the great canal. ut to the Western 
traveller this one was new. 

It was a double junk, a junk which could be 
split in two. Midships it was only chained to- 
zether in a primitive way, and by releasing certain 
olts it could be divided into halves, the stern 
floating one way and the stem another, 

Coming down-stream it often happens that a 
heavy junk “piles up” on some sand-bar, and defies 
all efforts to float it off again, for here water is 
counted by inches. Then it is only necessary to 
unchain the after half, sail it away and unload it 
float it alongside the forward half again, and unload 
from one into the other until the first half, much 
lightened, can be pushed off. Then they are re- 
chained and the journey resumed. The junkmen, 


traveller that this was really j 
and not a water country at all, and that to navigate 
where there is seldom more than fifteen or twenty 
inches of water needs special measures. 
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HIS HARD LUCK. 


es,” said Mrs. Herlihy, pressing a damp hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, “he’s an unfort’nate 
man, me cousin Celia’s man is. If iver there’s 
anny chanst of a good thing he’s always a little to 
wan side. If it hadn’t been for that he’d be in his 
home now, instid of in the hospital, ma’am.” 

“Why, I understood that Timothy stepped 
backward off the staging and fell clear to the 
ground,” said the district visitor, sympathetic but 
puzzled. 


“cc 


there was a great pile o’ bricks, an’ it would have 
broke his fall, annyway.” 


BY CONTRAST. 


rs. Flighty always knew what she meant, but 
her listeners were sometimes left in doubt. 
“Hot where we were last summer?” she echoed 
an a ry made by a friend who had begun her 
annual search for a boarding-place. “Hot! Why, 
I used to spend my afternoons under a great big 
oak-tree, the loveliest, cool, shady spot you ever 
saw in all your life, and the thermometer there 
Was almost always above ninety!” 
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THEIR ONLY CHANCE. 
hy do bears sleep in winter?” a writer in 
the Washington Times says a small boy 
of that city asked his father. 


“ 


“Because the President does not go hunting 
them,” replied his father. “They have to sleep 
some time.” 


OUT AT LAST. 
hy do they call these dentists’ offices dental 
parlors?” asked Smith of his friend. 


“Why, parlor is the old-fashioned name 
drawing-room.” 
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for 


A walk through London streets in those days | 


squatting on their haunches, explained to the | 
a very dry country, | 


“He did,” said Mrs, Herlihy, with a fresh burst | 
of tears, “‘but if he’d fell a bit more to the right, | 





| 


| Pacifie Ocean Cables, railway lines and other features 





ftoy hobby-horses]!”’ | 


a , | for the U.S. 
Nor were the eager merchants content with | 


— ago a few lineal descendants of the old | 





and shallow and treacherous stream, that he came | 












MILLIONS OF WOMEN 
Use Cuticura Soap, the World’s Favorite 
Skin and Complexion 
Emollient. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings, and many sanative, anti- 
septic purposes which readily suggest themselves to 
mothers, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is priceless. (Adv. 








Be the star player in your nine by using 
“*3-in-One.”” Preserve: oftens the 
in the hole. 
3-in-One;"* 
won't make ball sticky, and will make it 
curve better. “*3-in-One’’ makes your 
bat hit harder, keeps it from cracking. 
Sample bottle FREE. 6G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
146 Washington Life Building, New York City, 


MAP OF THE WORLD 


A beautiful map, valuable for reference, 
25 Cts. printed on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in cloth, showing our 
new island possessions, the Trans-Siberian Kailway, 


leather so the ball sticks 
Don’t spit on the ball, use 





of Japan, China, Manchuria, Korea & the Far East. Sent 
on rec’ pt of 25c.in stps.by W.B. Knisk 


ern, P.T.M., Chicago, Ill. 

CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 
ME AN 
IAN? 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book, “ How to 
Become ical eer, Mechanical or Steam 
al We teach Electrical Euqinesting, 
Mechanical Eagineering Steam Engineer- 
ng, Electric Lighting, Electric Railway, 
Mechanical Drawing,at your home byma 1. 
nstitute indorsed by Thos. A. Edison and 
others ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
INSTITUTE, Dept. 11, 240-242 W. 23d Street, New York. 


GOING | 
CAMPING ? | 


You will need | 
tents,camp chairs, 
) hammocks, out- 
fits, etc. We Can 
Fit You Out. 
We manufacture thousands of tents and supplies 
J.S. Government and large contractors, and 
can supply you with any kind of tents and camp out- 
fits at prices that competitors cannot approach. 
sizes from 




















The tent shown above is made in various 

5.61 UP Besides, you have the CHANNON GUAR- | 
ANTEE of quality. Send for Catalogue to-day. 
Our superior goods and low prices will surprise you. 
Write now for this catalogue. It’s free. | 
H. CHANNON COMPANY, 28 Market St., Dept. 7G, Chicago, Ill. 

Genuine Indian Wigwam, four feet high, 
#1.50. Just the thing for the children. Send for 
free Indian Wigwam circular. 


An Easy Way 
to Make Bread 














Do you make your own bread, house- 


keeper ? e 
Has it become a tiresome duty ? 
buy at once the 


“Universal” 


and it will do 
more economica 
of the dough. 
Light, delicious, wholesome bread every 
time. Price 
May we send you our free booklet? Toany 
lady sending us the names of two friends 
who ought to_have a Bread Maker, we 
send one set Measuring Spoons FREE. 


LANDERS, FRARY 6 CLARK 


REDUCED PRICE SALE 
Suits and Skirts 


AT ONE=:FIFTH REDUCTION 
FROM OUR REGULAR PRICES 
$6.00 SUITS NOW $4.80. 
$12.00 SUITS NOW $9.60. 
$18.00 SUITS NOW $14.40. 
$25.00 SUITS NOW $20.00. 
$4.00 SKIRTS NOW $3.20. 
$7.00 SKIRTS NOW $5.60. 


If so, | 


BREAD 
MAKER 


gad work more quickly, 
ly—and with no handling 
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| copyrighted measurement chart; also a 


$10.00 RAINCOATS 
NOW $8.00. 

$12.00 RAINCOATS 
NOW $9.60. 


WE MAKE ALL THESE 
GARMENTS TO ORDER. 

If you wish to take 
advantage of this un- 
usual opportunity, send 
at once for our Style 
Book and Samples, as 
this sale will end in a 
few weeks. | 






1) 





During this sale we 
will make to order any 
of our Suits, Skirts, | 
Jackets or Raincoats at 

a reduction of one-fifth 
from our regular prices. 

We make this spetial 
offer in order to close 
out our stock of Sum- 
mer materials. 

WE GUARANTEE to fit | 
you and give you entire 
Satisfaction or refund your 
money. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 
We Send Free to any part of the United States 
Fashions 


our Summer Book of New York 
, Showing the latest styles and containing our 
large assort- 
ment of Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
Mail OrdersOnly. No Agentsor Branches. Est. 18 Years. 








hiclets: 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


IF YOU PLAY GOLF OR TENNIS OR 
BASEBALL OR IF YOU DRIVE AN 
AUTO OR A HORSE OR IF YOU BOAT— 
A CHICLET KEEPS THE MIND ON THE 
GAME—AND DRIVES THIRST AWAY. 

At all the better kind of stores and at 

good hotels, 5c. the ounce or in 5¢., 

toc. and 25c. Packets. A roc. Packet 

by mail on receipt of price if your 

neighborhood store doesn’t sell Chiclets, 
FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc., 
Toronto, Canada. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Geo. B 
Chicage 
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6 THE “CROWN” NAME © 


Just over the piano keyboard makes it en- 
tirely easy for you to**make sure.” It would 
be safe to order the instrument sent to your 
home without sounding a note. Back of that 
name is the reputation, ambition and ex- 

erience of fine piano-making. It’s easy to 
*make pianos,” but not to make fine pianos. 
With the CROWN, the quality goes in before 
the name goes on. A good many dollars 
spent for some pianos fail to count (for the 
purchaser). We know the Crown Story, the 
Crown Price and the Crown itself will 
appeal to you. Remember, 


WE GUARANTEE THE 


CROWN PIANO 


and our G means thing 
For a postal we will tell you some things 
that make the owning of a Crown Piano 
very practical, ‘“*‘How you may get one 
and be sure of satisfaction.” Will 
you write us to-day—just say Catalogue **M.” 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Crown Block, Chicago, U.S. A. 



































Satisfaction in Every Sip. 
There’s little comfort and no benefit in 
drinking coffee that you don’t enjoy. 


WHITE HOUSE 
COFFEE 


is both enjoyable and beneficial. It is 
pure, the very highest grade, and has 
a flavor that delights every user —a 
flavor all its own. 


Sold only in 1, 2 and 3 pound labeled cans. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


Principal Coftee Roasters, 
<< Boston—Chicago. _— 
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ot long since workmen excavating for the 
N foundations of a new summer hotel at 
Blue Hill, on the Maine coast, unearthed 
a mass of solid brick masonry. Its origin was 
something of a mystery until one of the oldest 
inhabitants explained the find as being beyond 
a doubt the remains of Mrs. Mason’s famous 
bean-kiln. ’’ 
Mention of ‘‘Ma’am’’ Mason’s beans even | 
now arouses the enthusiasm of the surviving 
few of the many who feasted on the delectable 
morsels fifty and more years ago, and memories 
of the bean-kiln are still fragrant. 
In the early forties the brickmaking business 
was active at Blue Hill. 
the right kind of clay, a convenient supply of 


ORAWN BY E. FOSBERY 


THE NEIGHBORS BEGGED THE PRIVILEGE OF BAKING 
THEIR SATURDAY NIGHT BEANS. 


suitable sand and excellent shipping facilities, | 


all contributed to the success of the industry. 
Millions of bricks were made there, and shipped | 
to Boston in the little packets. Many a structure 
is still standing in Boston built of Blue Hill 
bricks. 

The ‘‘brick king’’ of Blue Hill was Capt. 
Jedediah Mason. 
shrewd, enterprising, and if such a word had 
been known in those days would have been 
called a ‘‘hustler.’’ He had the largest yard, 
employed more men and shipped more bricks 
than any two of the other yard-owners. In 
order to get all there was in the way of margins 
in the business, he boarded most of his workmen 
in his great house, which was as large as some 
of the taverns of those days. 

The staple and steady article of diet was baked 
beans—great ‘‘yellow-eyes,’’ with plenty of 
molasses to give them color and richness, and 
a generous piece of pork to ‘‘make ’em slip 
down easy,’’ although there never appeared to 
be any trouble about that with Ma’am Mason’s 
beans. 

Captain Jed’s good wife finally rebelled. 

‘‘Jed Mason,” said she, ‘‘something must 
be done. Here I am, working night and day 
bakin’ beans for those brickmakers, and they 
eat ’em up faster than I can bake ’em. The 
brick oven is full of beans all the time, and I 
don’t know what more I can do.’’ 

Captain Jed, after several and more severe 
arraignments of the inadequate facilities of the 
culinary department, finally called a consultation 
one night, after supper, of Scott Mooney, the 
head kiln-builder, and Pat Dunn, the ‘‘boss’’ 
burner, both highly paid specialists in their 
lines. 

The trio deliberated to such a satisfactory 
result that when the board adjourned a definite 
plan had been decided upon. The next morning 
all the men who could be spared from. the yards 
were mustered behind the big house, and set at 
work digging a deep and wide hole in the 
ground. 

Several loads of big, flat rocks were hauled | 
and disposed of under the direction of Mr. 
Mooney, forming a foundation upon which was 
reared such a structure as was never seen before, 
and probably never will be again. ; 

It was nothing less than an enormous brick | 
oven, seven or eight times as large as an ordinary 
oven, big enough to hold fifty bean-pots. 
was built upon the most approved scientific 
principles as worked out by Mr. Dunn, who 
knew all about air-passages and heat-retaining | 
qualities, 

When it was completed, Captain Jed called 
out his wife to inspect the work. 

**There, ma’am, I hope I sha’n’t hear any- 
thing more about not havin’ room enough to 


*“Ma’am Mason’s Bean-Kiln” 


JAMES O. WHITTEMORE 


| course, baked in ma’am’s great oven. 


A large deposit of | 


He was a typical Yankee ; | 


It | 





THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 





bake beans—not this week, ’t any 
rate,’’ said Captain Jed. 

Some one christened the structure 
‘*Ma’am Mason’s bean-kiln.’’ It 
was a great success. It was even 
an improvement upon the old brick | 
oven in the kitchen, and Mrs. Ma- 
son’s beans became more famous 
than ever. It is said that Captain Jed hired | 
men from a ninepence to a shilling a day 
cheaper than did the other brickmakers, all on 
account of the bean-kiln beans. 

After the bean-kiln was in good working | 
order, some of the neighbors begged the privilege | 
of baking their Saturday night beans in the | 
great oven. Beans for all the church suppers | 
and merrymakings for miles round were, of | 
Finally | 
the free patronage of the institution became so 
general that Captain Jed saw a ‘‘chance for a 
spec’ lation,’’ and at his suggestion Mrs. Mason 
established a ‘‘toll rate’’ of a few cents for each 
baking. 

This caused something of a falling off in the 
Saturday night patronage 
of the neighbors, but opened | 
the doors of the kiln to the | 
world, as it were, and it is 
said that Ma’am Mason’s 
set of sable furs, which 
were the wonder of the 
countryside on Sundays and | 
state occasions, and the first 
cabinet organ in Blue Hill 
were all bought with ‘‘bean 
money.’’ 

But in time the brick- 
making industry at Blue 
[lill ‘‘played out.’’ Com- 
petition became warmer, 
prices went down, and 
business dropped to such a 
narrow margin of profit that 
Captain Jed and his good 
wife decided that they had | 
enough to live on for the 
rest of their days, sold out 
and moved up to Ellsworth. 

The occupation of the 
bean-kiln was gone with 
the departure of the hungry 
brickmakers. It fell into 
disuse except as the retreat | 
of a retiring hen turkey, 
which stole her nest and | 
brought forth a brood in | 
its darkest recesses. 

The elements crumbled 
the mortar, and the natives | 
helped themselves to the bricks, usually with- | 
out leave, until nothing remained but a few, 
courses on top of the stone foundation, which | 
were too solidly cemented to dig up without | 
too much trouble. 
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ACCORDING TO EVIDENCE. 


Cu incidents are related as taking place 
in the early law courts of Massachusetts. 
Sometimes, says the author of ‘‘The History 
of Concord, Massachusetts,’’ there was inter- 
ference which at present may appear incredible. 
An instance is recorded in an action of alleged 
slander brought by a minister against a layman. 
Another minister said that he would like to, 
make a few remarks, and began questioning | 
the plaintiff, and the regular proceedings were | 
suspended until the reverend gentleman was | 
through. At the close of the argument for the | 
defendant the accommodating justice gave the | 
clergyman another chance, whereupon he begged | 
the magistrate to dismiss the action, which he 
forthwith did. 


In another instance one juror, who was stand- 
ing out against the eleven others, was ay 
interviewed by the state’s advocate, and directed 
as to what todo. When the obstinate man re- 
fused to obey, it is said he was starved into 

compliance, while his fellows received meat 
and it being remarked that it was better 
one man should be destroyed than eleven. 

It is said that verdicts were sometimes ren- 
dered to the effect that there was ‘‘strong ground 
for suspicion, though falling short of proof.’’ 
In such case the court might sentence the de- 
fendant for such crime as it appeared probable | 
he had committed, although it had neither been 
alleged in the complaint nor found by the jury. 
It is recorded that a man indicted for forgery 
which could not be proven was reported by the 
jury to be a — and had to stand upon | 
the court- for half an hour with the | 
forged bond ay he word ‘ 
letters pinned upon his breast. 
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| TOO LONG TO WAIT. 
Hid the new Scandinavian housemaid, | 
| proved so enterprising that Mrs. Johnson, 
her young mistress, suddenly found herself re- 
| lieved of all her household cares. This was such 
|a novel and delightful state of affairs, that the | 
young housekeeper gladly shifted all responsi- | 
bilities to Hilda’s only too willing shoulders. 


All went well until enterprising Hilda under- 
| took to do the family telephoning. One day | 
r amused mistress heard her ring the bell, 
take down the receiver, and shout in a voice | 
that must certainly have astonished the butcher : 
| **Hello! Iss dot you, Yames Brown? This | 
|iss Meesis Yohnson. ‘Yaw, Meesis Yohnson | 
on Valnut Street. My goo’ness, Meester Yames 
| Brown, vere iss mys schicken vat I order right 
behind nine o’clock? You tank my iss going | 
to vait for she’s modder to hatch heem ?’’ 


REDUCED RATES ii.0rocis coz rome 
to or from Colorado, California, Sostee 
— 


Washington and Oregon. Write 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95C Washington 8t., Chicago. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY i Yaris 


R.I. Founded 

Unsurpassed location. Modern dormitories, 

New Gymnasium. College Preparatory and oars 
a A high-grade school for boys and girls of 
rate means. Fall term opens Sept. lth. For 
L G. Principal. 


particulars, address Rev. HORTON, 


The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 
Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, | 
Gardeners, Florists and enegers of Estates. For 
ticulars address Prof. F. STORER, Jamaica Plain, im, Mass. 


@® Paliman 


Sleeping Car Service 


TO THE 


ADIRONDACK | 
MOUNTAINS. 


Buffet Sleeper leaves Boston 

Worcester 4.42; Springfield 624, daily e cont 

Sundays, via Boston & Albany and New York 

Central, for Lake Placid and Intermediate 
nts ; due Childwold 6.55 a.m.; Tupper 4 
e 6.10; Saranac Inn 6.48; Saranac Lake 

7.85, and Lake Placid 8.10 a. mi. Early morn- 

ing breakfast from buffet. Close connection 

for the Northern Adirondacks. 




















Returning, Sleeper leaves Lake Placid 8.05 
p.m. daily except Saturday; due Boston 10.30 
= ng. Dining car Springfield to } 


For additional train service, or illustrated 
literature descriptive of the Adirondac ks, | 
on or address nearest B. & A. agent. 


CITY TICKET OFFICES: 
404 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
385 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. ; 
366 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
F A. S. HANSON, Gen'l Pass. Agent, Boston. 7 























Common Sense 


tells you that no institution 
on earth could build as 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


of Business and Shorthand 
has built except on its 
ABSOLUTE MERITS. 
Fall Term Opens Tuesday, September 4th. 
TUITION 


“15 
"372 


Each graduate receives a Free Life 
Membership in the Situation De- 
partment. 


Address Secretary, 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


18 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Per Month 
of 4 weeks. 


Per Term 
of 10 weeks. 





























When You Have Tried 


all other substitutes for coffee and have 
grown tired of them, as you will, and | 
when you can no longer drink real coffee | 


| because it makes you bilious, nervous, 


dyspeptic, sleorable, then try 


porroerrnnsony 





20 cents a pound. 


[Tf your 
another grocer. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. | 


Sold everywhere. grocer hasn't tt, try 
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— Athenia Corsets 
5 


¥ 
H{_ ALL FIGURES, $1.00 UP. 


> \ Mailed Postage Paid. 


\\ mo. » Chandler’ s Corset Store, 
\ / 8 & 8A Winter St., Boston 
a@-SEND FOR CATALOGUE.“@8 


lor’s 
at 
Store. 
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FROM THE FAMOUS Ta 





Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 

nience. Rollit, crush 


$1.00 it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 
orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, colors black, fawn and 
steel. The same style Hat made 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, post-paid, 50c, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size wanted to 
TAYLOR’ 3 | HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


mit by Postal or Express Honey- -Order. 











Send now for free catalogue. | { 
| 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES OF 


HANDIFOLD 


ToiLcet Paper 











World 
ina 
Neat, 
Clean, 
Handy 
Package. 


A fine, soft, sanitary paper, always pro- 
tected from dirt, dust and germs. Serves 
from the original package—one sheet at 
atime. No litter, no waste. 

Eight packages of Handifold will omy 
a large family one year. Each package 
comes in a patented, handy and dust- 
— box, with convenient hanger, ready 
or instant use anywhere. 

Uf dealer doesn’t carry Handifold” Toilet Paper 
write us to-day for free samples and prices. 
THE merry ~ TOILET PAPER CO., 

6 Bedford St., Boston. 























HOUSE WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER 


Do Their Duty in 
Spite of Wind or 
Weather. 

Do away with that 

“Cold Room.” 


Especially sions 
for our New England 
Homes, old or new. 

Write for Catalogue. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 
Box 3152, Boston, ~~} 


A GOOD TIME 


in which to inquire about the New 
Companion Sewing Machine is the 
midsummer season. Send for a 
descriptive circular and samples of 
stitching, and then at your leisure 
carefully examine our literature con- 
cerning the New Companion. Also 
* read about our system, which shows 
| how we are able to furnish a high- 
grade, 10-year 
warranted sew- 
* ing machine at 
a price which is 
® exceedingly at- 
tractive to the 
purchaser :: :: 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
SSeS Sst sss esse 
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ITALIAN HERSOM’S 


Sapone Best 


Ca ge 


‘ > ate a 
SaaS a 
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A Fine 
Borax Soap. 


The Best 
Washing Powder. 


WILL NOT INJURE 


IN EVERY PACKAGE. 
Sold by Grocers. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO. - - 


Manufactured by 





Soap 


GOOD FOR THE 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY AND 
FABRIC NOR ALSO GOOD 
“SMART” THE FOR HOUSE- 
HANDS. CLEANING. 
HANDSOME SPLENDID FOR 
PIECE OF GLASS- MECHANICS, 
WARE—IN VARIETY METAL-WORKERS 
OF NEW DESIGNS— AND MASONS. 


5 cts. Per Bar. 


New Bedford, Mass. 














(Tate 
SWEFTS 


P New England 
Confectionery Ce 2 


distinguishes 500 different confections from 
ordinary tray-candies of unknown origin. 
It guarantees you confectionery made by 
experts in the largest, brightest, airiest 
factory in the country. It assures you of 
candies that have not been exposed to dust 
and dampness. One trial of any variety of 
NECCO SWEETS will convince you that it is the best of its 


. Asa test, try a box o eclares 


leo 


The triumph of the candy-maker’s art. Crisp, rich, chocolate 
covering an endless variety of jellies, nuts, nougat, caramels, 
fruits and delicately flavored creams. Try a box to-day and 
remember the name—NECCO SWEETS. The seal is on every box. 


For sale at all confectioners. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CoO., 
Summer and Melcher Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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LATEST 7 FLAVORS 


“MINUTE 


Favorite 


Users of Minute Gelatine should 
try our latest development, Min- 
ute Gelatine ‘‘flavored’’— put up 
in seven different flavors. It’s 
about the daintiest, handiest des- 
sert article ever put on the market. 


TO PREPARE 


simply dissolve contents of pack- 
age in pint of boiling water 
and set to cool. 


It doesn’t take much longer to do it 
than to tell you about it. Most any gro- 


cer who handles Minute Tapioca and 
Minute Gelatine has the ‘‘flavored” also. 
Lf yours hasn’t it, send his address and 


0c. for full package by mail, and 
copy of our Minute Cook Book. 


Whitman Grocery Company 
Department F, Orange, Mass. 














MINUTE 
GELATINE 


“FLAVORED’ 





a cn ere no 
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TESTIMONY 


Regarding New England Pork Packing Conditions. 


A Boston weekly magazine, well known for its absolutely fearless editorial 
policy, recently sent a reporter out to our plant in Cambridge to investigate 
conditions there. He came unannounced, and was given immediate access to 
every part of our immense establishment, which privilege, by the way, has 
for years been extended to the general public at all times. 


Here are just a couple of sentences from this newspaper man’s report : 


“I went over there looking for dirt, and I saw more on the car 
going over than I did after 1 got there. To me the plant ap- 
peared asa place where cleanliness was the first consideration.” 

If you would like to read the whole of the report we will gladly mail you a copy. 

The name of John P. Squire on pork products has been a guarantee of 
reliability for over sixty years. Here's a suggestion for a hot-weather meal: 
Squire’s Boiled Ham. You can buy it from your regular dealer all cooked 
ready for the table, and it is delicious. Cured and cooked by 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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STICKNEY & POOR’S 
PURE SPICES 
5 


Stand the Test of All 
Pure Food Laws! 


We do not, however, 
select and grind them 
simply with the ‘‘legal’’ 
purity standard in mind. 
No, we have set for our- 
selves a higher standard, 
and all the goods that 
bear our trade-mark have 
to come up tothis standard. 

It will handsomely pay any housewife when buying spices 
to call for the ‘‘ STICKNEY & POOR”? brand, the kind that 
is ground and put up in the cleanest and most scientific manner. 
STICKNEY & POOR SPICE COMPANY, 183 State Street, BOSTON. 

Founded 1815. 
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VANILLA ICE CREAM. 


The fact that Vanilla is the most popular of all flavors is taken advantage of 
by unscrupulous extract-makers to put up all sorts of chemical concoctions 
under the name of “Vanilla.” Most of them contain no Vanilla 
at all. Ice Cream properly made and flavored with pure flavoring 
is healthful. Where psen are made ill by eating Ice Cream, 
investigation usually shows the cream to have been flavored with 
one of these bogus flavors. To avoid this use 


BAKER’S VANILLA. 


~~ Complies with all food laws. 
Ps 
a Any Grocer Can Furnish 
~ BAKER’S 
if You Insist. 


» BAKER 
. \. EXTRACT 
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AlasKa Ice Cream 
FREEZER. 


HIS FREEZER is one of the latest favorites to 
Tsim the attention of the progressive housewife. 
The secret of its quick freezing is in the dasher. 
This is a marvel of simplicity and efficiency. The 
automatic wooden scraper takes the cream from the 
sides of the can and throws it toward the center, 
where the ‘‘mixing spoons’”’ catch and beat it until the 
freezing is completed. Every part of the mixture is in 
constant motion, and the freezing is effected in an 
incredibly short time. The result of the freezing, 
both in time and quality, is a delightful surprise. 
The tubs are of selected northern pine, thoroughly 
kiln-dried and water-proof. The hoops are of gal- 
vanized iron, and guaranteed never to become loose 
or fall off. The cans are made of extra heavy, 
first quality American plate. Every metal part 
that comes in contact with the cream is coated with pure 
block tin. We Warrant Every Freezer to Give 
Perfect Satisfaction. 
Four-quart size given only to Companion subscribers for one 


mew subscription and $1.00 extra. Price $2.50. Sent b 


yy express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


































